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PART I 


lee BELIEVE 
IN THE HOLY GHOST ” 


aVHRIBa 17 a 
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The Holy Spirit 
Summary of Catholic Teaching 
by Franz DANDER, S. J. 


Canisianum, Innsbruck, Austria 1 


The Holy Spirit is first shown in Revelation as at work in the 
world. We are able to gather what He is from all eternity in the 
inner life of the godhead. Yet for us mortals this knowledge is 
veiled in mystery. 

We will here try to come to a better understanding of the Holy 
Spirit’s action in the world by starting from the mystery of the 
Holy Trinity. The teachings of Leo XIII in his encyclical Divinum 
Iillud (March 1897) and of Pius XII in Mystict Corporis (June 1943), 
will guide us in our work which we would like to be dominated by 
this passage from Divinum Illud: 


*“ The Divine Spirit, proceeding from the Father and the Word in the eternal 
light of sanctity, Himself both Love and Gift, after having manifested Him- 
self through the veils of figures in the Old Testament, poured forth all His 
fullness upon Christ and upon His mystic Body, the Church, and called back 
by His presence and grace men who were going away in wickedness and 
corruption with such salutary effect that, being no longer of the earth earthy, 
they relished and desired quite other things, becoming of heaven heavenly.” 


I. THE HOLY SPIRIT IN THE INNER LIFE OF THE 
GODHEAD 


1. — The Church throughout the ages has repeated that trini- 
tarian praise: Gloria Patri et Filio et Spiritut Sancto. What does 
this mean ? First, that the Holy Spirit is not an impersonal power 


ifr. Franz DaNvDER, S. J., born 1901 ; philosophy and theology at Innsbruck. 
Entered the Society of Jesus 1925. Professor of Dogmatic Theology 1935. Is engaged 
in writing a commentary of Dogmatic Theology of which 8 volumes have appeared 
(Innsbruck, Felicianus Rauch, publisher). — Address: Canisianum, Innsbruck, 
Austria (Editor’s note). 
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or some sort of mentality (as for example, ‘‘ the spirit of poverty ”’, 
the ‘* twentieth century mentality ”’), but a Person. He is a person 
as the Father and Son are persons. This equality shows also 
that the Spirit is equal to the Father and Son in greatness and 
dignity. But the Father is true God. We acknowledge that the Holy 
Spirit is true God, a true divine Person. They are not three gods. 
We Christians know only one true God. 1 

One God, one godhead, in three distinct persons ; such is the 
eternal mystery of the inner life of God, inaccessible on earth to 
immediate vision. If God had not revealed it, this mystery would 
never have discovered this truth. But Our Lord Himself has made 
known the true God by sending His apostles to baptize men ‘ in 
the name of the Father, of the Son and of the Holy Ghost ”’, that is, 
to consecrate them, give them for ever to God in trinity of persons. 

The dogma remains a mystery. After our acceptance by faith, 
the ‘‘ how ” of the inner life of one God in three Persons still 
remains impenetrable to us. We need not be surprised. Does not 
the Church through the Vatican Council tell us : 


** Proposed for our belief are mysteries hidden in God which cannot be 
known unless they are divinely revealed... Reason, however, enlightened 
by faith, arrives, with God’s help, to a certain and most fruitful knowledge 
of the mysteries, if it seeks with perseverance, piety and moderation... ; 
it will never, however, understand them as it can those truths which are its 
Own proper object. The divine mysteries, by their very nature, so far surpass 
created intellect that, even when revealed and accepted by faith, they remain 
as it were veiled and obscure, so long as we in this mortal life are still far 
from the Lord. ’’ 2 


If such mysteries do exist where can we expect to find them more 
than in the Holy Trinity which “ dwells in light inaccessible ? ”’ 
The attitude to preserve in face of any dogma of faith is : gratitude 
for all that God has revealed to us — but also humble acceptance 
of the limits set to our knowledge by faith, submission to eternal 
truth in spite of its mixture of light and darkness. 


2.— The Father, Son and Holy Ghost are equal by nature, 
since they are one God ; yet there must exist between them some 
element of distinction. This element is, in the Holy Spirit, the 
manner in which He proceeds from the Father and the Son, 


1I Cor., VIII, 4-6. 


?H. DENZINGER-C. RAHNER, Enchividion Symbolorum, 28th edition, 1952, no. 
1795 seq. 
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a) We say in the Credo of the Mass: ‘‘ I believe in the Holy 
Spirit... who proceeds from the Father and the Son. ”’ This truth 
was expounded more precisely at the second Council of Lyons in 
1274: ‘‘ The Holy Spirit proceeds eternally from the Father and 
the Son, not as from two principles but as from a single principle ; 
not by two “ spirations ’’, but by a single ‘“‘ spiration. ’’? Christ 
promised to His disciples ‘‘ another Paraclete ’’ whom He would 
send to them from the Father, the Spirit of truth, who comes from 
the Father (Jn., XV, 26). The Holy Spirit proceeds, therefore, 
from the Father ; but He is sent by the Son of God and therefore 
proceeds also from the Son. Thus we understand why the ‘* Spirit 
o% the Son ”’ is called the ‘* Spirit of Christ. ’’! 

When we try to find out in what this “‘ procession ”’ of the Holy 
Spirit consists, we embark upon the mystery. When one divine 
Person proceeds from another divine Person, He is neither caused, 
nor produced, nor called to existence by that other Person ; for 
then He would be a creature, not the true God. Yet the Holy Spirit 
receives both from the Father and from the Son, eternally, the one 
divine uncreated nature. Such communication lies beyond all 
conceptual representation, for ‘‘ come from ”’ implies with us causa- 
tion, becoming, temporal succession. 


b) The special character of this ‘* procession ’’ from the Father 
and the Son is shown in the passages of Holy Scripture and the 
Church’s prayers which attribute to the Holy Spirit the divine 
works, works which particularly reveal God’s love: the Incarna- 
tion of the Word, 2 the supernatural love in man, ° our new birth, * 
the distribution of extraordinary spiritual gifts.° The Holy Spirit 
Himself is called ‘ Gift. ? In the liturgy we honour Him as the 
‘* Gift of the Most High, the fire, the charity, the Father of the 
poor, the Giver, the sweet guest of the soul. ’’ The origin of the Holy 
Spirit is, then, determined and characterized by love. 

The Father does not proceed from anyone ; He is as it were the 
primary source and unoriginated. The Son proceeds from the 
Father ; from all eternity He is begotten of the Father as His 
spiritual, eternal Word, in whom the Father expresses Himself 
perfectly. If we consider as an incandescent light the eternal love 


1 Rom., VIII, 9; Gal., IV, 6; Phil., I, 19; Acts, XVI, 6 ss. 
2 Luke, I, 35. 

8 Gal., V, 22. 

ane LI, 5: 

57 Cor., XII, 8-11. 

® Acts, II, 38; VIII, 19 ss. 
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of the divinity, uniting the Father and the Son, then the Holy 
Spirit is, as it were, the flame arising ; He is the personal pledge of 
this love, its eternal joy. Consequently, the works of the undivided 
Trinity in the world, which manifest best the love of benevolence 
in God, are ‘‘ appropriated ’’ rather to the Holy Spirit, Himself 
the eternal, uncreated gift of the love in the godhead and, for that 
reason, representative of the generous love of God, the type of all 
divine created gifts. 

This mystery of our faith imposes on preachers and catechists 
a grave duty. Listen to Leo XIII: 


‘* ... all preachers and those having care of souls should remember that 
it is their duty to instruct their people more diligently and more fully about 
the Holy Ghost — avoiding, however, difficult and subtle controversies, and 
eschewing the dangerous folly of those who rashly endeavour to pry into 
divine mysteries. What should be chiefly dwelt upon and clearly explained 
is the multitude and greatness of the benefits which have been bestowed, 
and are constantly bestowed upon us by this Divine Giver... ”’ 


Let us now consider these benefits. 


Il. THE HOLY SPIRIT IN THE WORLD 


1. In the Work of Creation. 


The creation of the world ‘* ex nihilo ”’ derives chiefly from God’s 
omnipotence and is attributed to the Father; “I believe in God, 
the Father almighty, creator of heaven and earth. ’? But creation 
is also a revelation ; it reveals to us the fulness of being in the god- 
head, the benevolent love of God; in this sense we attribute it 
to the ‘* Creator Spiritus. ”’ 


2. In the Work of Salvation. 


A. THE Hoty SpiriT AND THE Gop-Man. — To fallen man all 
salvation comes from the incarnate Word of God, Christ. If we ask 
who brought about the Incarnation, that is to say, who created 
the soul of Christ, united it to a body, who was it who united this 
human nature to the Son of God, the answer is : it is the joint work 
of the Blessed Trinity. Yet Holy Scripture attributes this work 
particularly to the Spirit.1 And rightly so. For does not the In- 
carnation mark the supreme realization of the love of God for men ? 


1 Luke, I, 35; Marrt., I, 18-20. 
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From the Holy Spirit comes also the plenitude of created graces 
that filled the earthly life of Jesus. Jesus is the anointed one of the 
Spirit as is no one else ; the Spirit reposes in the Messias with the 
plenitude of his gifts.1 This is indicated by the dove hovering 
above Jesus at His baptism in the Jordan. 2 The Holy Spirit unceas- 
ingly directs the human will and activity of Jesus Christ. Filled 

with the Holy Spirit he leaves the Jordan ; * the Spirit keeps Him 
in the wilderness forty days ; * in the power of the Spirit, He re- 
turns to Galilee, ® He exults with joy in the Holy Spirit ; ® anointed 
with the Holy Spirit and with power, Jesus of Nazareth goes about 
doing good.’ At the end of His time on earth, after His resurrec- 
tion, He gives to the apostles His last instructions ‘‘ in the Holy 
Spirit. ®’?§ Pius XII writes : ‘* in Him the Holy Spirit dwells with 
a fullness of grace than which no greater can be conceived. ’’® 


B. THE Holy Spirir IN THE REDEEMED. — In the God-Man 
the Holy Spirit lives and acts with the fullness of His gifts, but not 
with the sole object of elevating this one man above all creatures 
and sanctifying him. The God-Man, as indwelt by the Spirit, is also 
our Head, whence the Spirit is to pour Himself forth in the members 
of the Mystical Body, the redeemed. The Holy Spirit is this messian- 
ic source which, announced in the Old Testament,!° has been 
explicitly promised by Christ to His own: the living water which 
among believers becomes a source of eternal life ; 14 the water 
which poured from the heart of the Messias. * This vast effusion 
of the Spirit, merited by Christ by His sacrifice on the Cross, was 
to take place only after the entry of the God-Man into glory.*® 


*s In the first moment of the Incarnation the Son of the Eternal Father 
had adorned with the fullness of the Holy Spirit the human nature which 
was substantially united with Himself, that it might be an appropriate 


1 Isaias, XI, 2; LXI, 1; Luxe, IV, 68. 
PMraArT.,, LIL, 16 \ss. 3 JN.,.1,.32. 

BICuKE, IV, I. 

4Mark, I, 12; Luxe, IV, 1 ss. 

5>Luxer, IV, 14. 

SICUKE, <,. 21. 

WAC, O&, 38. 

SACs, L, 2. 

9 Mystict Corporis, 48 (English C. T. S.). 
10 fsaias, XII, 3; Ezechiel, XLVII, 1-12. 
I yn., LV, 10-14. 

12 Jn., VII, 37-39. 

13'Jn., VIL, 39 ; XIV, 25.ss. ; XVI, 16. 
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instrument of the divinity in the bloody work of the Redemption. In like 
manner now, in the hour of His precious death, He willed His Church to be} 
enriched with the most copious gifts of the Paraclete, so that in distributing | 
the divine fruits of the Redemption it might be an effective and never- | 
failing instrument of the Incarnate Word. ”’ 1 


It is Christ who sends from the Father the Holy Spirit ;? the: 
Father sends the Spirit at the request of and in the name of the 
Son. 3 


a) Soul of the Church. — The risen Saviour gives His Spirit 
to the Church chiefly with a view to the remission of sins and the 
apostolate by which she will bear witness to the Messias. 


‘¢ The Church which, already conceived, came forth from the side of the 
second Adam in His sleep on the Cross, first showed herself before the eyes 
of men on the great day of Pentecost. On that day the Holy Ghost began 
to manifest His gifts in the mystic body of Christ, by that miraculous out- 
pouring already foreseen by the prophet Joel... ’’ 4 


The action of the Holy Spirit in the Church is wondrously diver- 
sified. He is at work in the choice and sending of the messengers 
of the faith. He clothes with authority the officials in the Church. 5 


‘* By Him the bishops are constituted, and by their ministry are multiplied 
not only the children, but also the fathers — that is to say the priests — 
to rule and feed the Church by that blood wherewith Christ has redeemed her: 
The Holy Ghost hath placed you bishops to rule the Church of God, which 
He hath purchased with His own Blood. ” 6 


The Spirit who has spoken by the prophets? is the same who, 
in the New Testament, speaks through John to the Christian 
communities ;* He causes the apostles to preach; ® He directs 
their enterprises ; 1° He causes the decision to be made at the Coun- 


1 Mystici Corporis, 30. 

2 Jn., XV, 26; XVI, 7; I Jn., III, 24; Acts, II, 33. 
3 Jn., XIV, 16, 26. 

“Divinum Illud (English C. T. S., p. ro). 

5 Acts, XX, 28. 

®Divinum Lllud, p. 11. 

RT Pet 1, 10-293 If Pet, I. 23. 

arapoc., LL, 7;akin i 7.820); Like Oo} 13) 22>, XIV, 13° 
® Acis, II, 4. 

10 Acis, XVI, 7. 
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cil of Jerusalem ;1 He assures fidelity and progress in matters of 
faith.? Leo XIII tells us: 


“ He who is the Spirit of Truth, inasmuch as He proceedeth from the Father, 
who is the eternally True, and from the Son, who is the substantial Truth, 
receiveth from each both His essence and the fullness of all truth. This truth 
He communicates to His Church, guarding her by His all-powerful help 
from ever falling into error, and aiding her to foster daily more and more 
- the germs of divine doctrine and to make them fruitful for the welfare of the 


peoples” (p. 11). 


By inspiring the teaching of the Church, the Spirit continues to 
bear witness to Christ as the Messias, to convince of injustice the 
world that is the enemy of Christ ; He will be its accuser. * 

He is the other Paraclete who comes after Christ; 4 He gives 
increase to the Church, * He distributes in the Church extraordi- 
nary supernatural gifts. 

The early Church is not alone in benefiting by the action of the 
Spirit ; the Spirit is ever with the disciples of Jesus, He is in them. f 
He operates within the Church throughout the ages as the soul 
of the Mystical Body of Christ, as its vivifying principle.” ** Christ 
is the Head of the Church and the Holy Spirit is its soul, says Leo 
XIII. 

Pius XII develops this idea: 


“ This Spirit of Christ is the invisible principle to which we must also attri- 
bute the union of all the parts of the Body with one another and with their 
exalted Head, dwelling as He does whole in the Head, whole in the Body, 
and whole in each of its members, and assisting these with His presence in 
divers manners according to their various functions and duties and their 
higher or lower degree of spiritual perfection. He, with His heavenly breath 
of life, is the source from which proceeds every single vital and effectively 
salutary action in all the parts of the Body. It is He Himself who is present 
in all the members and divinely acts in each, though He also acts in the lower 
members through the ministry of the higher (§ 55). 

It is due also to this communication of the Spirit of Christ that all the gifts, 
virtues, and miraculous powers which are found eminently, most abundantly, 
and fontally in the Head, stream into all the members of the Church and 


WActs,; XV, 28. 

2Jn., XIV 26; XVI, 13 ss. 
3 Jn., XV, 26; XVI, 8-11. 
4Jn., XIV, 16. 

5 Acts, IX, 31. 

67 Cor., XII, 4-11. 

TUN 7 <LV, 16. 
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in them are perfected daily according to the place of each in the mystical | 
Body of Jesus Christ ; and that, consequently, the Church becomes as it were > 
the fullness and completion of the Redeemer, Christ in the Church being in | 
some sense brought to complete achievement” (§ 77). 


b) Dulcis hospes animae. — The words of Pius XII reveal to 
us the purpose of the Holy Spirit’s action in souls: He wills to. 
make the members conform to the Head, to fashion children of 
God after the image of the Son by nature, the eldest of many 
brethren. } 

His first work is our new birth by the sacrament of Baptism. ? 
Leo XIII recalls the analogy that is found here between the two 
great works of the Holy Spirit : 


“‘Through Him Christ was conceived in holiness to be by nature the Son 
of God, and others are sanctified to be the sons of God by adoption. This 
Spiritual generation proceeds from love in a much more noble manner than 
the natural: namely, from the uncreated Love” (p. 14). 


Sanctifying grace, which makes us children of God, means an 
indwelling of the Trinity in man regenerated and justified?: 
this indwelling is attributed in a particular manner to the Holy 
Spirit. The Spirit rests upon the faithful, # He dwells in the children 
of God, ® as Leo XIII explains : 


“God by grace resides in the just soul asina temple, in a most intimate and 
peculiar manner. From this proceeds that union of affection by which the 
soul adheres most closely to God, more so than the friend is united to his 
most loving and beloved friend, and enjoys God in all fullness and sweetness. 

Now this wonderful union, which is properly called “ indwelling ’’, differing 
only in degree or state from that with which God beatifies the saints in Heav- 
en, although it is most certainly produced by the presence of the whole 
Blessed Trinity — ‘* We will come to him and make our abode with him ’? — 
nevertheless is attributed in a peculiar manner to the Holy Ghost. For, 
whilst traces of divine power and wisdom appear even in the wicked man, 
charity, which, as it were, is the special mark of the Holy Ghost, is shared 
in only by the just” (p. 15). 


The triune God gives Himself to the just soul in a more wonderful 
way than that of His omnipresence in all creatures ; He produces 


1 Rom., VIII, 29. 

SUNS LL, 5 SSys Titus, III, 5. 

* JN., XIV; 23, 

oePer, LV. 14. 

SRom., V, 5; VIII, 9-11 ; I Cor., VI, 19 ss. ; 2Ph., V, 18; 
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in us the supernatural virtues of faith, hope and charity, the facul- 
ties and attitudes by which we here on earth ‘ possess ’ the God of 
grace in a totally new manner ; this ‘ possession ’ will be perfect 
as soon as God communicates Himself to us without veil in the 
beatific vision. Thus the gift of the Holy Spirit now is equivalent 
to a pledge of our inheritance ; 1 it justifies our expectation of a 
future complete possession of this new life which is already freely 
' given by God in this world, but in a veiled manner. ? . 

Confirmation is especially the sacrament of the Holy Spirit. The 
apostles and Cornelius with his household * received the Holy 
Ghost in an extraordinary way. The ordinary way for the com- 
munication of the Spirit ever since the days of the primitive Church 
is the imposition of hands by the apostles (and their successors). 
This imposition is today called ‘ Confirmation.’® Among the 
themes of elementary Christian catechesis, St. Paul mentions this 
imposition of hands by which the Christians received the Holy 
Spirit. § 

The Holy Spirit is not in the Christian soul as some inert treasure. 


*« Among these gifts (distributed by the Holy Spirit among the members 
of Christ) are those secret warnings and invitations, which from time to time 
ate excited in our minds and hearts by the inspiration of the Holy Ghost. 
Without these there is no beginning of a good life, no progress, no arriving 
at eternal salvation. And since these words and admonitions are uttered 
in the soul in an exceedingly secret manner, they are sometimes aptly com- 
pared in Holy Writ to the breathing of a coming breeze, and the Angelic 
Doctor likens them to the movements of the heart which are wholly hidden 
in the living body” (p. 16). 


The Spirit, then, acts within us : He enlightens, inspires, stimu- 
lates, warns, encourages, fortifies, helps, consoles us ; these salutary 
movements are called ‘‘ actual graces. ’? The Holy Spirit Himself 
bears testimony to our spirit that we are the children of God; ” 
when we pray, He intercedes for us with groans beyond all utter- 
ance ;® in our heart He cries out and makes us cry out to the 


1 Eph., 1, 13 ss.; II Cor., 1, 22; V, 5. 
21Gol., (Il, 3 ss. 

erAcis, Ll, 4: 

4Acts, X, 44. 

5 Acts, VIII, 14-19; XIX, 1-7. 

6 Heb., VI, 1-4. 

7 Rom., VIII, 16. 

8 Rom., VIII, 26. 
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Father who is in heaven ; 1 He teaches us a more than human wis- 
dom ;? He suggests to Christians the answers to give in times of 
persecution. * And thus there ripen in the Christian life the fruits 
of the Spirit : ‘* charity, joy, peace, patience, kindness, generosity, 
forbearance, gentleness, faith, courtesy, temperateness, purity. ’’ 4 

To receive with promptitude and docility these inspirations, the 
children of God receive the ‘ gifts of the Holy Spirit. ”’ 


‘By these gifts the soul is furnished and strengthened so as to be able 
to obey more easily and promptly His voice and impulse. Wherefore these 
gifts are of such efficacy that they lead the just man to the highest degree 
of sanctity... ’? (Div. Illud, p. 16). 


To sum up this action of the Holy Spirit in the Church and in 
souls no expression is better than that of Leo XIII : Amor vivi jicans. 

What will be our response ? First, a grateful love which leads 
us to a richer and more luminous knowledge of the Holy Spirit, and 
draws down upon us His gifts in abundance. But also an active 
love: ‘* We must strive that this love should be of such a nature 
as not to consist merely in dry speculations or external observances, 
but rather to run forward towards action, and especially to fly from 
sin’? (Div. Illud, p. 18). 

Be careful not to ‘ sadden ?5 the Holy Spirit, whose sign we 
bear for the day of redemption : sin not, profane not His temple 
which is ourselves. Do not resist Him ;® the worst of all would be 
‘* blasphemy against the Holy Spirit ’?? by which a man deli- 
berately shuts his eyes to the testimony given by God Himself 
to His Messenger, Jesus Christ. Finally, in our weakness and pover- — 
ty, we will feel the need to pray with confidence to the Holy Spirit, 
as the Church teaches us in the liturgy at Pentecost, particularly 
in the sequence Veni Sancte Spiritus. 


2\Gal,, “IV, 6. 

2 I Cor., Il, 10-13. 
PUKE ell, 12. 
4 Gal., V, 22 ss. 
5 Ephes., IV, 30. 
® Acts, VII, 51. 

7 Mark, III, 29. 


How to Introduce a Knowledge of the 


Person and Functions of the Holy Spirit 
Through the Texts 


in Scripture Referring to Him 


by the Right Reverend Monsignor 
POnman wel) DARTON, (D:D: be Si5.)F; S.A. 


Consultoy of the Pontifical Biblical Commission, 
President (1952), Society for Old Testament Study 1 


Some years ago, at a time when Monsignor George Smith and I 
were colleagues on the teaching staff of St. Edmund’s College, 
Ware, he began te plan the very successful series of volumes with 
the general title of ‘‘ The Treasury of the Faith. ’’ He asked me 
to undertake the volume on ‘‘ The Holy Ghost ”’ and this, with 
the other numbers in the series, has now been produced in a one- 
volume edition entitled The Teaching of the Catholic Church: A 
Summary of Catholic Doctrine. After weighing as carefully as pos- 
sible the best method of approaching my subject, I decided that 
no better division of the matter could be found than that provided 
_ by the Nicene Creed itself, which may be said to summarize in a 
few clauses the whole of the Church’s doctrine on God the Holy 
Spirit. In the formulary as given in Denzinger’s Enchiridion, sect. 


1 Rt. Reverend John Mackintosh Tilney Barton, born May 2oth., 1898, educated 
Harrow school, St. Edmund’s (Ware), Angelicum (Rome), and ‘‘ Ecole Pratique 
d’Etudes Bibliques ’’ (Jérusalem). D. D., 1922 ; Lic. S. Script., 1928; F.S. A. C., 
1944. Professor of Sacred Scripture, Liturgy and Hebrew, St. Edmund’s College, 
Ware, 1924-36. Consultor of the Pontifical Biblical Commission, 1935. Chairman, 
Catholic Biblical Association, 1942. President, Society for Old Testament Study, 
1952. Editor and author of various books and articles on Scriptural and Oriental 
subjects, e. g. The Holy Ghost (1930), Semitic Religion (1933), The Religion of Israel 
(1934). Privy chamberlain, 1936; Domestic prelate, 1952. — Address : St. Peter 
and St. Edward’s Presbytery, 43, Palace Street, London, S. W. I, GREAT BRITAIN 
(Editor’s note). 
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86, the English version runs as follows: ‘* And (we believe) in 
the Holy Ghost, the Lord, the Life-Giver, who proceeds from the 
Father and the Son; who with Father and Son is together adored 
and together glorified ; who spoke through the prophets. ’? With 
the exception of the Filioque clause, here italicized, the formulary 
is not later than the First Council of Constantinople of 381. The 
clause affirming the equal adoration due to the three Divine Persons 
sums up all the Church’s doctrine on the divinity and consubstan- 
tiality of the Holy Ghost. The clause that follows leads to a treat- 
ment of the Holy Ghost’s procession from Father and Son. As 
Lord and Life-Giver, the Holy Spirit is intimately concerned in 
the Incarnation, in the existence and continued life of the Church, 
and in the individual soul. Lastly, as He who spoke through the 
prophets, He is the inspirer of Holy Scripture in its totality in 
both the Old and the New Testaments. 

The great Creeds do not make any explicit reference to the Holy 
Spirit’s office and work as Paraclete or to His visible mission on 
the day of Pentecost, the first Whitsunday. Yet it may well be 
maintained that the words ‘‘ The Lord, the Life-Giver ’? sum up 
this office and this mission alike. So the great Cardinal Manning, 
Archbishop of Westminster from 1865 to 1892, wrote in his work 
on The Temporal Mission of the Holy Ghost: ** It is not by accident 
or by mere order of enumeration that in the baptismal creed we 
say, ‘I believe in the Holy Ghost, the Holy Catholic Church. ’ 
These two articles are united, because the Holy Spirit is united | 
with the Mystical Body. ”’ (p. 35). 

In the present, very much shorter study it seems better, however, | 
to give first the evidence for the person and functions of the Holy 
Spirit as it is found in the Old Testament, and then to consider in 
turn the testimony of the Synoptic Gospels, the Acts of the Apostles, 
St. Paul, the Catholic Epistles, and the Johannine literature, in 
this order. It is the system followed by Pére F. Ceuppens, O. P., — 
in his excellent Theologia Biblica (II. De Sanctissima Trinitate) 
of which the second edition appeared in 1949. I desire to express 
my indebtedness to Pére Ceuppens, and to refer readers to his 
book for a fuller explanation of certain points. 


1. The Holy Spirit in the Old Testament. 


It is well here to avoid any temptation to exaggerate the evidence 
for a Trinity of persons in God as it is presented to us in the Old 
Testament writings, and this applies with special emphasis to the 
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doctrine of the Holy Spirit. In the past there has been, at times, a 
tendency to lay too much stress upon the plural forms used with 
regard to God, such as the divine name Elohim and the divine 
command in Genesis (I, 26) : ‘* Let us make mankind in our image 
and likeness. ’’ Properly regarded, one may say, these forms are 
not an explicit indication of the doctrine of the Holy Trinity, but, 
when once the full revelation of the Trinity had been made by Christ 
our Lord, they could be seen to be best explained in terms of that 
doctrine. 
So, as regards the Holy Spirit, it is perfectly true that the term 
** Spirit (of God) ’’ occurs no less than ninety-four times in the 
protocanonical books alone, but it is far from clear that the readers 
or writers of those books were fully aware of any distinction of 
persons in God. Thus, first and foremost, it is indeed the Spirit 
of God (Hebrew: Réiah’eléhim) who is regarded as inspiring the 
holy prophets, as when one reads (Num., XI, 25) of the seventy 
elders that ‘* as the Spirit came to rest on them, they prophesied. ”’ 
Later, at the close of the period of the judges, Saul, the first king 
of Israel, is assured by Samuel: ‘‘ The Spirit of the Lord shall 
come upon thee, and thou shalt prophesy with them. ”’ (I Kings, 
X, 6-10). In his last words David, the ‘* sweet singer of Israel ”’ 
declares that ‘* The Spirit of the Lord hath spoken by me and his 
word by my tongue. ’’ (IJ Kings, XXIII, 2). And it is a further 
office of the Spirit to move the Old Testament prophets to utter 
words of exhortation and warning, and to set His seal upon a divine 
mission. Thus the prophet Isaias says explicitly : ‘*‘ The Spirit of 
the Lord Yahweh is upon me, because Yahweh has anointed me ; 
He has sent me to bear good tidings to the afflicted, to encourage 
the broken-hearted. ’’ (Isaias, LXI, 1; Kissane’s translation). 
Furthermore, the action of the Spirit is not restricted to prophecy. 
His influence upon kings, rulers and judges in Israel is frequently 
mentioned. Thus we are told of Jephte that, on the eve of his de- 
parture to fight against the Ammonites, ‘‘ the Spirit of the Lord 
came upon him” (Jud., XI, 29), and the Spirit is to rest in a 
special and most intimate manner upon the Messianic King, who 
will receive a multifold outpouring of His power (Is., XI, 2). Of 
the suffering Servant of the Lord it is said that ‘* I have put My 
Spirit upon him ; he shall bring forth right to the nations ’’ (Js., 
XLII, 1). In the book of Exodus (XXXI, 3) God says of Beseleel : 
<¢ T have filled him with the Spirit of God, with wisdom and under- 
standing and knowledge of every craft. ”’ 
Again, the Spirit is regarded as the source of life and energy. 
At the very dawn of creation ‘‘ the Spirit of God hovered trembling 
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over the waters ”’ (Gen., I, 2) and Job says of the beginning of his 
life, “‘ the Spirit of God made me, and the breath of the Almighty 
gave me life’’ (Job., XXXIII, 4). 

An even more intimate doctrine of the Spirit occurs in such 
passages as Is., LXIII, 10: ‘* But they rebelled and grieved His 
holy Spirit, ’? and Aggeus (II, 5) ‘* My Spirit abides among you ; 
fear not.’’ Perhaps the most explicit of all Old Testament refer- 
ences is found in Wisdom (IX, 17) ‘* And who shall know thy 
thought, except thou give wisdom and send thy Holy Spirit from 
above, ’’ where there is something like an identification of the 
Spirit with divine wisdom. 

In the books outside the Old Testament Canon, little definite 
teaching about the Holy Spirit is to be discerned. In the Testament 
of Levi (XVIII, 7) He is styled ‘‘ the Spirit of understanding and 
sanctification *’, and it is related of Isaias in the so-called Martyr- 
dom of Isaias (V, 14) : *‘ His lips spake with the Holy Ghost until 
he was sawn in two. ”’ But, in general, the doctrine is not outstand- 
ingly prominent. 

At first sight it might seem that these passages reveal the Holy 
Spirit as a distinct person and one more or less clearly perceived 
as such in the Old Testament documents. Yet further study goes 
to support the temperately expressed verdict of the late Monsignor 
G, Van Noort (De Deo Trino, p. 133) that, in spite of frequent allu- 
sions to the ** Spirit of God ’’ and the ** Holy Spirit ’’, which would 
be readily understood by Christian readers in regard to the third 
person of the Blessed Trinity, ‘‘ no passage, so far as I know, is 
brought forward, which, considered in itself, could not suitably be © 
explained as the personification of a divine attribute or of a divine 
operation. ’’ And so we pass on to the clearer teaching of the New 
Testament writings. 


2. The Holy Spirit in the Synoptic Gospels. 


In approaching the New Testament texts it is to be remarked 
that three scriptural uses of the word ‘ Spirit ? must be carefully 
distinguished. First, the term is used to signify the divine essence 
as wholly immaterial, as in Christ’s saying to the Samaritan woman 
(Jn., IV, 24) : ** God is a spirit, and those who worship him must 
. worship in spirit and truth. ’’ Secondly, there is the use of the 
word, so common in the Old Testament passages already cited, 
where the term should, or at least might, be understood of a divine 
attribute or operation (Gen., I, 2; Ps., L, 13, etc.). Thirdly, there is 
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the frequent and unmistakable use of the term, as so often in the 
New Testament, for a distinct person in the Godhead, who is called 
in a peculiar sense the Spirit, the Holy Spirit, and the Spirit of 
Father and Son. It is our claim that the New Testament witnesses 
to a Person, who is divine and who is distinct from the eternal 
Father and the only-begotten Son. 

In the Synoptic Gospels (Matthew, Mark and Luke) there is 
" one passage in which the distinct personality of the Holy Spirit 
is clearly taught by the lips of Incarnate Wisdom, namely in the 
great commission to baptize of Mt., XXVIII, 19: ‘‘ Go ye, therefore, 
make disciples of all the nations, baptizing them in the name of 
the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Spirit. ’’ This formula 
clearly associates the Holy Ghost with the other two persons of the 
Trinity in a manner that shows that He too is a divine person. 
The text is of unimpeachable authenticity, and the command is 
that baptism must be bestowed in the names of all three divine 

ersons, each one of whom is explicitly named. Apart from this 
great passage, it is not easy to find a text in the Synoptic Gospels 
that refers clearly and unmistakably to the Holy Spirit as a distinct 
_ divine person. In fact, an excellent authority, renowned for his 
careful appreciation of New Testament usage, has declared that 
in these Gospels, apart from Mt., XXVIII, 19, there is ‘‘ no single 
text which represents the Holy Ghost distinctly (duidelijk) as a 
person. ’’ 1 It may be admitted that the expression ‘* Holy Spirit ”’ 
in the Synoptic Gospels, as elsewhere in the sacred writings frequent- 
ly refers to a divine attribute or operation. Yet I should agree 
with Pére Ceuppens that the distinct personality of the Holy 
Spirit may sometimes be deduced from the context, as in the pas- 
sage concerning Christ’s baptism which depicts the Holy Ghost as 
descending ‘‘ in a bodily form as a dove, ”’ (Lk., III, 22 ; cf. Mt., 
III, 16-17 ; Mk., I, 10) and in the account of Christ’s temptation, 
in which Our Lord is represented as being led by the Spirit into 
the wilderness to be tempted by Satan (Mt., IV, 1; Mk., I, 12; 
ee, LV, 1). 

There are, in these Gospels, two further sets of texts that must 
be briefly considered. The first is the passage about blasphemy 
against the Holy Spirit, of which the fullest statement is found 
in St. Matthew (XII, 31-32 ; cp. Mk., III, 28-29 ; Lk., XII, 10): 


*¢ Wherefore I say to you, every sin and blasphemy shall be forgiven men, 


1 Pére A. vAN LanpscHoot, Bijbelsch Woordenboek, Geest, heilige, 1941, c. 483, 
ap. CEUPPENS, op. cit., p. 109, N. 2. 
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but blasphemy against the Spirit shall not be forgiven. And whosoever ' 
speaketh a word against the Son of Man, it shall be forgiven him ; but who- 

soever speaketh against the Holy Spirit, it shall not be forgiven him, either 

in this world or in the world to come ”’ (Translation of the Westminster 

Version, 2nd. ed., 1938). 


Here we are not concerned with the nature of the sin against 
the Holy Spirit, which may be interpreted as a sin ordinarily 
irremissible, though still open to pardon on the side of divine 
omnipotence, but with the question : Is the Holy Spirit here men- 
tioned clearly identifiable with a distinct person, the third person 
of the Trinity ? Here again one may argue from the context, which 
in this instance is not so patient ofa certain attribution to the Holy 
Spirit as a distinct personality. In the preceding verses Our Lord 
has been defending His exorcism of demons against the charge 
that He is casting them out in the name of Beelzebub, and declares 
that the casting out of devils is performed by the Spirit of God. 
‘* But if I by the Spirit of God cast out devils, then is the kingdom 
of God come upon you ”’ (Mt., XII, 28). Now it has been argued 
with success that the ‘* Spirit of God ”’ here is equivalent to the 
divine power by which Jesus cast out devils, and this is confirmed 
by St. Luke, who in the parallel passage (XI, 20) has the expression 
‘* by the finger of God. ”’ The finger of God, here as elsewhere, is 
a term convertible with the ‘* hand of God, ’? the symbol of His 
divine power (cf. Ps. CXLIII, x ; Is., II, 8, etc.). Hence it may 
be maintained that the sin entitled blasphemy against the Holy 
Spirit is blasphemy against that divine power whereby the Son of © 
God wrought His miracles on earth, and that it cannot be proved | 
that the reference here is to a distinct divine person, such as we 
meet with in the divine commission to baptize. 

The second set of texts is concerned with the help of the Holy 
Spirit that is promised by Christ to His disciples (Mt., X, 20 ; Mk., 
XIII, 11; Lk., XII, 12). St. Matthew’s Gospel gives the reading : 
‘* For it is not ye that speak, but the Spirit of your Father who 
speaketh in you. ’’ St. Mark and St. Luke both read “ the Holy 
Spirit ’’ for St. Matthew’s “ Spirit of your Father, ’’ Here I should 
concur with Pére Buzy, 1 in deciding that “ from this isolated text 
one cannot conclude to the existence of an hypostasis different 
from the Father ’’, but I should likewise agree that in the light 
of the great revelations that followed (particularly in Jn., XIV, 16, 
205 °XV, 26>°XVI, 7), this text must be read in the context of the 


1 Buangile de saint Matthieu, La Sainte Bible, ed. L. Pirot, t. IX, 1935, Detar, 
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Johannine writings, and so may be held to imply, if not to state 
with absolute explicitness, the distinct personality of the divine 
Paraclete. 


3. The Holy Spirit in the Acts of the Apostles. 


It has been said of the Acts of the Apostles that it might be 
' styled the Gospel of the Holy Spirit, since His action in the Church 
is so lucidly set out in its pages. Yet, here as in the Synoptic Gospels, 
the question must arise concerning the exact force of the proof 
that He is represented as a distinct person, and not merely as a 
divine operation or attribute or power. The late M. Edouard Jac- 
quier in his very full commentary Les Actes des Apétres (especially 
p. ccIx of the introduction) appears to hesitate on this point ; 
we cannot, he says, give an absolutely definite answer on this point. 
Now it may be allowed that there are two series of texts, the one 
indecisive, the other probably decisive in favour of the Holy Spirit 
as a distinct person. 

In the first series, the Holy Spirit is manifested principally as 
a divine gift, as in II, 38 (‘* Repent ye, and be baptized... and 
ye shall receive the gift of the Holy Spirit Y)geVill, 259*ePeter 
and John... prayed for them that they might receive the Holy 
Spirit ’”) ; X, 45 (‘¢ On the gentiles also the gift of the Holy Spirit 
had been poured out ’’) ; XIX, 6 (‘* When Paul laid his hands on 
them, the Holy Spirit came upon them”’). The gift of the Spirit 
bestows strength and fortitude, as in IV, 31 (‘‘ And they were all 
filled with the Holy Spirit, and they spoke the word of God with 
boldness ’’). Those who have been specially blessed with divine 
gifts are declared to be ‘‘ full of the Spirit and of wisdom. ”’ (VI, 3 ; 
oie 224; XIII; 52, etc.). 

Yet in the second series, there are certain texts that seem to 
give ample proof that the Spirit is Himself a distinct person. First, 
He directly addresses those who are called to a mission or office, 
as in VIII, 29 (‘‘ The Spirit said to Philip, ‘Approach and join 
thyself to this carriage.’ ”’) To lie to the prince of the Apostles, 
St. Peter, is in effect to lie to the Spirit of God (V, 3, 9) as did Ana- 
nias and Sapphira, to whom it is said: ‘* Thou hast not lied to 
men, but to God ” (V, 4). It is He who chooses and sets apart Paul 
and Barnabas (XIII, 2) and, later, it is He who forbids Paul and 
Silas ‘* to speak the word in Asia ” (XVI, 6), and, when they 
propose to enter Bithynia ‘‘ the Spirit of Jesus did not permit 
them ”’ (id., 7), which may surely be interpreted in the light of 
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the promise of the Paraclete in St John’s Gospel. In particular, 
in I, 4, the disciples are shown as waiting for “+ the promise of the 
Father ” (tén epangelian tot patros), evidently the thing promised, 
namely the Paraclete Spirit of John XIV, 16. Again, in II, 33, 
Jesus, ascended into heaven and seated at the Father’s right hand, 
is referred to as ‘* having received the Holy Spirit from the Father 
according to promise”, a phrase that implies a real person distinct 
from the Father and the Son. F inally, perhaps most decisively of 
all, the Apostles in the decree of the Council of Jerusalem maintain 
that, on the point at issue, ‘‘ it hath seemed good to the Holy 
Spirit and to us” (XV, 28). From these and similar passages one 
may conclude with Pére Renié in his commentary on Acts and with 
others that the Holy Spirit’s personality is sufficiently proved, and 
that His divinity equally stands forth, since the works attributed 
to Him are works that are exclusively divine works. 1 


4. The Holy Spirit in the Epistles of St. Paul. 


This is an immense subject and can only be treated summarily. 
It has been discussed amply by Pére Prat in his masterly work 
La Théologie de Saint Paul (t. II, especially pp. 156-65 ; 171-5) and 
more briefly by Pére Bonsirven in his Théologie du Nouveau Testa- 
ment (pp. 259-62). The latter reminds us that St. Paul has not left 
us any complete theology on the person of the Holy Spirit ; he is 
content to describe Him in His operations. None the less, we can 
derive ample evidence for the divinity and consubstantiality of 
the Holy Spirit from the numerous trinitarian formulae to be 
discerned in the Apostle’s writings. Pére Prat has counted not less 
than thirty of these ; one of the most noteworthy is that of I Cor., 
XII, 4-6: 


Now there are varieties of gifts, but the same Spirit. 

And there are varieties of ministrations, but the same Lord. 

And there are varieties of workings, but the same God, who worketh 
(all things in all. 


Here is a striking mention of the eternal Father and the divine 
Son with the Holy Spirit, the third member of the Trinity. Again, 
in II Cor., XIII, 13, we read: 


1 Actes des Apétres in La Sainte Bible, t. XI, 17¢ partie, Letouzey, Paris, 1949, 
Pp. 30. Also Pére CeuppEns, De Sanctissima Trinitate, Pp. 122-24. 
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May the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ 

And the charity of God 

And the fellowship of the Holy Spirit 
be with you all. 


which, as the Westminster Version notes is ** a clear invocation 
of the Holy Trinity, though God the Father is not actually so 
called ’’. Further, in Gal., IV, 6: 


Because ye are sons, 
God hath sent forth the Spirit of his Son 
Into our hearts, crying, ‘“ Abba, Father! ”’ 


It has been noted that the most striking feature of this passage 
is its emphasis upon the double mission of the Son and the Holy 
Spirit, and the effects of that twofold mission. 

A passage of similar character is Romans, VIII, 14-17, of which 
the last two verses read : 


The Spirit himself beareth witness with our spirit 
That we are the sons of God. 

And if sons, heirs also, 
heirs of God and joint-heirs with Christ... 


Both here and in the Galatians passage, as Pére Prat reminds 
us, it is the Father who sends the Spirit, who is in very truth the 
Spirit of His divine Son, and sent by the Son also ; in both, adoptive 
filiation is ascribed to the Spirit, the Son, and the Father ; and 
in both the presence of the Spirit supposes the adoption of sons, 
and the adoption of sons, conversely, supposes the presence of 
the Spirit (op. cit., p. 161). 

In addition to such passages as these, there are others which 
bear witness to other divine attributes of the Spirit, such as omni- 
science regarding divine things: ‘‘ For the Spirit exploreth all 
things, even the deep things of God”’ (I Cor., II, 10). In the same 
epistle (VI, 11) reference occurs to the Spirit’s work of regeneration, 
sanctification, and justification: ‘‘ But you have washed your- 
selves clean, but you have been hallowed, but you have been justi- 
fied in the name of the Lord Jesus Christ and in the Spirit of our 
God. ”’ In verse 19 of this same chapter the Apostle writes : ** Know 
ye not that your body is the temple of the Holy Spirit who is within 
you, whom you have from God ”’, and since a temple is erected 
to God alone, the Holy Spirit is indeed divine. Rightly, therefore, 
St. Paul adds : ‘+ Glorify God, then, in your body. ”’ 
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There is no space here for a discussion of the claim advanced 
by many non-Catholic critics that St. Paul does not distinguish 
the Son from the Spirit, and attributes the same activities to both. 
Pere Bonsirven has given a masterly short answer to this fantasy, 
his main point being that, in spite of the attribution of like activ- 
ities, the two (Son and Spirit) are clearly distinguished. So, for 
example, certain interior operations are attributed exclusively 
to the Holy Spirit, such as prayer (Rom., VIII, 26), the assurance 
of our divine sonship (Rom., VIII, 16, 23) ; the infusion of wisdom 
(Z Cor., II, 11, 14) and so forth. In fine, our own * spirit ’’ is, in 
St. Paul’s teaching, moved by the Holy Spirit, who is bestowed 
by the Father on those who form one mystical body with Christ. 
Such a schema derives not from the Apostle’s ordinary thoughts 
and reflections, but from the primitive Christian catechesis, which 
itself derives from the revelation given by Christ Himself. 


5. The Holy Spivit in the Catholic Epistles. 


A few texts may be mentioned, mostly from I Peter and Jude. 
St. Peter’s First Epistle opens with a glorious passage addressed 
to those who have been ‘ chosen according to the foreknowledge 
of God the Father, through sanctification by the Spirit, unto 
obedience and sprinkling with the blood of Jesus Christ.”’ Here, 


as Dr. Swete remarks, ! the reference to the Holy Spirit ‘* is placed — 


beyond doubt by the mention of God the Father, and of Jesus 
Christ, *’ and the work of the Spirit as sanctifier is brought into 


connection with the redemptive work of Christ. Later, in the verses 


that, of all those in the New Testament, best witness to the doctrine 
of Messianic Prophecy, the * Spirit of Christ” is spoken of as 
the prophets’ interior guide who ‘* within was pointing to them ”’, 
in their descriptions beforehand of Christ’s future sufferings and 
glories (I, 10-11). The Christians addressed by St. Peter had received 
the Gospel ‘‘ by them that evangelized you through the Holy 
Spirit sent down from heaven ” (I, 12). It is the Spirit who commu- 
nicates to the faithful the grace that they might ‘live according 
to God in the spirit ” (IV, 6); and, if they bear reproach for the 
name of Christ, ‘* blessed are ye, because the Spirit of glory, yea, 
the Spirit of God doth rest upon you”’ (IV, 14). 

II Peter has one reference to the Holy Spirit, the famous utter- 
ance in regard to the inspiration of Scripture in I, 19 ff. “* For 


1 The Holy Spivit in the New Testament, London, 1909, p. 259. 
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never was prophecy uttered at any time by the will of man, but 
men moved by the Holy Spirit spoke from God.” 

St. James has but a single allusion to the Holy Spirit, in a passage 
of which the sense is much disputed, in IV, 5: ‘¢ The Spirit which 
he hath made to dwell in us yearneth over us jealously ’’, that 
is in Swete’s phrase, ‘‘ with a love which resents any counteracting 
force, such as the friendship of the world”’. 

In St. John’s Epistles we are taught that the fact of the divine 
presence within us is known from the gift to us of His Spirit (I 
Jo., III, 24; IV, 13), and we may distinguish the Spirit of truth 
from the spirit of error, according as we are led to accept and ac- 
knowledge Christ as having come in the flesh, or to reject Him 
(I Jo., IV, 3 ff.). And of the witnesses that bear testimony to Christ 
there are three: the baptism of water, the baptism of blood, and 
the Spirit (I Jo., V, 8). ‘* And it is the Spirit who beareth witness, 
because the Spirit is the truth” (7d., 6). 

Finally, St. Jude’s Epistle testifies to the faith of the first Chris- 
tians who ‘‘ praying in the Holy Spirit, keep yourselves in the 
love of God, looking to the mercy of Our Lord Jesus Christ for 
life everlasting ”’ (verses 20-21). 


6. The Holy Spirit in the Apocalypse and the Gospel of St. John. 


At the very outset, in studying the Apocalypse of St. John, 
we meet with what is best explained as a trinitarian formula. Greet- 
ing is sent to the seven Churches ‘ from him who is and who 
- was and who cometh, and from the seven spirits who are before 
his throne, and from Jesus Christ, the faithful witness, the first-born 
of the dead, and the ruler of the kings of the earth. ” (I, 4-5). He 
who is is evidently the Father ; the Son is explicitly mentioned ; 
and the wiser opinion seems to be that the ‘‘ seven spirits ’’ repre- 
sent Him who is ‘‘ sevenfold in His gifts ’’, the Holy Spirit of God. 
On this point the Latin ecclesiastical tradition is unanimous ; the 
Greek tradition is divided between this ascription and the view 
that the “‘ seven spirits ” are the angels of the presence. The latter 
view appears very unlikely, inasmuch as their position in the verse 
(between the Father and the Son) would be wholly inappropriate 
to creatures. Add to this the refrain that concludes each of the 
seven epistles to the Churches: ‘“‘ He that hath an ear, let him 
hear what the Spirit saith to the churches ! »? The distinction be- 
tween Christ and the Spirit is shown in these letters, since it is He 
who exhorts the churches to listen to the Spirit’s voice (IT, 7 ; Ill, 
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6,etc.). This is confirmed in the epilogue (XXII, 17-20) where the : 
Spirit joins His voice with that of the Spouse to beseech the speedy | 
coming of Christ and receives the answer : ‘* Yea, I come quickly ! ” 
(XXII, 20). 

It may further be argued that the vision of the new Jerusalem 
(XXI, 1 - XXII, 5) includes that of the Holy Spirit under the image 
of ‘a river of the water of life, clear as crystal, issuing forth from 
the throne of God and of the Lamb, in the midst of the streets of 
the city. ”? (XXII, 1). The Talmudic literature enshrines the im- 
agery of the Spirit as water drawn from a well ;? hence the water 
of life may well be the Holy Spirit working in the Church and in 
the faithful through the sacraments, particularly the sacrament 
of baptism. The bestowal of the Holy Spirit by the Son in grace 
and the means of grace may be typified in the words of XXI, 6: 
‘¢ To him that thirsteth, I will give of the fountain of the water 
of life, freely. ’’ Hence St. John in his Apocalypse, while he does 
not set out in formal terms the doctrine of the Holy Trinity, clearly 
teaches the unity of the divine nature and the distinction of the 
divine Persons. 

The Fourth Gospel is styled by Clement of Alexandria a spirit- 
ual (i. e. mystical) Gospel (pneumatikon euangelion), and there 
is no writing of either Testament that deals so intimately with the 
things of the Spirit, more especially with the mission of the Third 
Person by Father and Son. It will be necessary here to pass rapidly 
over the chief passages relating to the Holy Spirit in the first thir-— 
teen chapters of the Gospel. These are (1) the testimony of St. John 
the Baptist in I, 32-33: ‘* I have seen the Spirit coming down as 
a dove from heaven, and it abode upon him. ’’ The words that 
follow indicate John’s recognition that He upon whom the dove 
descended was to baptize ‘‘ with the Holy Spirit ’’, and he hails 
Him as the Son of God ; (2) The words of Christ Himself in III, 34: 
‘¢ For he whom God hath sent speaketh the words of God ; for he 
giveth not the Spirit by measure. ’”’ It is disputed whether the 
‘* he ” in the second clause is God the Father or Christ. In either 
interpretation the gift is a divine gift, bestowed without stint 
on those who believe in Him. Whether to pnewma here is the 
Holy Spirit or an impersonalized divine gift is a question difficult 
to settle. (3) The discourse to Nicodemus about a spiritual rebirth : 
‘** Unless a man be born of water and spirit, he cannot enter into the 


1 Pesikia Rabbatht, c. 1; Jerusalem Talmud, Sukkah, v. 1; Midrash Rabbah, 
Genesis, c. LXx, ap. SWETE, The Holy Spirit in the New Testament, p. 144, n. 2. 
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kingdom of God. That which is born of the flesh is flesh ; and that 
which is born of the Spirit is spirit ’’ (III, 5-6). Here again it is 
not certain merely from a study of the text and context that there 
is a clear reference to the Holy Spirit as such. (4) The mysterious 
words, after the promise of ‘‘ rivers of living waters ” (VII, 37-38) 
*« This he said of the Spirit, which they were to receive who believed 
in him. For there was not as yet the Spirit, because Jesus was not 
yet glorified.” (v. 39). Commentators recognize that the words 
cannot be taken with absolute literalness, since the work of the 
Holy Spirit in the Old Testament period is discernible, and the 
disciples themselves, who had followed Jesus by faith and love, had 
received the Spirit. But the great outpourings of the Holy Spirit 
with the visible phenomena of the day of Pentecost were, in the 
order of divine providence, to follow the ascension and glorification 
of Jesus. 

Turning to the discourses after the Last Supper, in chapters 
XIV-XVI, we find that in five principal passages Our Lord speaks 
of the coming of the Paraclete, (Gr. Paraklétos) a word which has 
the meaning of one called to the side of another, an advocate, or, 
as He has been styled “‘ a friend at court ” The title is used of 
Jesus Himself in I Jo., I, 1, but elsewhere in the New Testament 
it occurs only in these five passages in St. John’s Gospel. They 
form a unity and may be said to give the fullest allusion in the 
New Testament writings to Him who is the Promise of the Father. 
The first of these is XIV, 15-17, where Jesus promises that ‘‘ I 
will ask the Father, and he shall give you another Paraclete, that 
he may be with you for ever, the Spirit of truth... ’’ The passage 
recalls I Jo., II, 1, since Christ Himself is the first Paraclete, and 
the allusion*to the Paraclete as the ‘* Spirit of Truth ”’ calls to 
mind the saying of Christ : ‘‘ 1 am the Way, the Truth and the 
Life.” (XIV, 6). The second saying (XIV, 25-26) contains the 
promise that the Paraclete is to carry on the work of Jesus in the 
world, since He will teach the disciples all things and bring to mind 
all the sayings of Jesus. In the third extract (XV, 26-27) it is declared 
that the Paraclete will come, ‘¢‘ whom I will send you from the 
Father, the Spirit of truth, who proceedeth from the Father en 
and will then bear witness concerning Christ. This is His function, 
and it is conjoined, as it were, with the witness of those who were 
with Christ from the outset of His public ministry. The fourth pas- 
sage (XVI, 5-11) recalls the words of VII, 29 and confirms the 
evangelist’s statement that, in the order of providence, the Para- 
clete would not come in His full power and might until after the 
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departure of Jesus from this world. At His coming He will ‘* convict 
the world of sin and of justness and of judgment ”’ that is He will, 
in his role of advocate and vindicator of Christ, prove that the world 
is sinful, that Christ is Justice Incarnate, and that the world with 
the ruler of the world has been itself convicted and judged in spite 
of its conviction that, in judging and condemning Jesus, it had 
brought his mission finally to an end. 

Lastly, in the fifth passage (XVI, 12-15) the Paraclete is, once 
again, identified with the Spirit of truth, who will complete the 
teaching of Christ in those matters which He has not made known 
to the disciples on account of their imperfect knowledge and their 
slowness to grasp the whole plan of divine revelation. Yet, even so, 
while guiding the minds of the disciples into all truth, the Spirit 
will not speak of Himself, since His mission is no new revelation, 
but a completion of the mission of Jesus. Sent, as He will be, by the 
Father (XV, 26) and the Son (XVI, 7), He will speak what He has 
heard from those from whom He proceeds. ‘* As Jesus has in all 
His words and works glorified His Father, that is, has revealed 
His inmost nature and character, so will the Spirit bring to light 
all the grace and truth which their imperfectly trained vision has 
prevented the disciples from discerning in Him from whom the 
aad has withheld no treasure in the unsearchable riches of His 
over. = 

So, fittingly, this short treatment may end with the five sayings — 
on Him who together with Father and Son is adored and glorified, 
and who is styled here, as in Dryden’s fine version of the Vent, 
Creator Spiritus : 


O Source of uncreated heat, 
The Father’s promised Paraclete, 


1 'W. F. Howarp, Christianity according to St. John, London, 1943, p. 77. 


The Existence of the Holy Ghost 


His Work in the History of Our Salvation 


by Roger POoELMAN 7 


INTRODUCTION : THE FUNCTION OF THE HOLY GHOST 


By studying Holy Scripture we come to understand better what is 
the function and person of the Holy Ghost. His work is chiefly 
made manifest in the inspired books which tell the story of sal- 
vation. Pages will continue to be added to this story until the glo- 
rious return of the Saviour. To draw the attention of children, 
young people and adults to the part played by the Holy Ghost 
in the beginnings of the Church or the early centuries, is an easy 
way of making them realize His ever active presence. This article 
will deal mostly with His operations at the birth of the Church, 
but we will note in passing that His typical characteristics may be 
seen throughout her history. 

With the coming of the Holy Ghost we perceive a new design on 
God’s part. Already the humanity and benignity of the Saviour 
had appeared, after having several times and in various ways 
spoken formerly to our forefathers by the prophets, God in these 
latter days had spoken by the Son ; the Word had been made flesh. 
In giving Him to us, had not God given us all ? In other words, why 
the Holy Ghost ? What will this ‘ Other ? do ? Is he more powerful 
or better than Christ ? To repeat, has not everything been done ? 

Yes and no. The Holy Ghost does not come to do anything new, 
anything other than Jesus Christ has done : 

The Paraclete, the Holy Ghost, whom the Father will send in my name, 
he will teach you all things and bring all things to your mind, whatsoever 
I shall have said to you. # 


1See the biographical note in Lumen Vitae, VII (1952), p. 285. — Address: 
29, avenue Michel-Ange, Brussels, BELGIuM (Editor’s note). 
2 Joun, XIV, 26. 
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When he, the Spirit of Truth, is come, he will teach you all truth. For 
he shall not speak of himself : but what things soever he shall hear, he shall 
Speak... he shall receive of mine and shall shew you, 1 


This is the réle of the Holy Ghost. After a long preparation, 
the Father sent His only and well-beloved Son into the world. The 
whole of Christianity is stamped by this central event. Jesus Christ, 
Son of God and of Mary has alone carried out our redemption fully. 
He is the new Adam ; his whole work is ‘ capital’ (in the etymo- 
logical sense of the word). He alone has announced the Gospel. 
He alone has founded the Church and the sacraments. He performed 
his miracles alone. He died alone and rose again alone. He accom- 
plished all in His own person, then He ascended into Heaven, 
having finished everything, saved all. 

But there is a new phase in the Divine Economy, a new secret 
of God’s. God wants to diffuse all this wealth of graces, all this 
divine mystery, all these actions and words of Jesus, now, at this 
present time. God wills that the Church of Jesus Christ should 
exist. 

It is in this divine communication that the work of the Holy 
Ghost lies. Without Him we could only imitate Jesus Christ in 
an exterior manner, as we copy a man. We do not imitate Jesus, 
we are members of Him ; for us, “ to live is Christ ’? 2 because 
we have received His Spirit. Saint Paul puts this doctrine in an 
admirable manner : 


For whosoever are led by the Spirit of God, they are the sons of God. 
For the Spirit himself giveth testimony to our Spirit that we are the sons 
of God. And if sons, heirs also ; heirs indeed of God and joint heirs with 
’ Christ : yet so, if we suffer with Him, that we may be also glorified with 
Him. 3 


It is a real partaking in the mission and the privileges of Christ. 
Bossuet asks what is the Church. And he answers magnificently : 
‘*¢ The Church ? It is Jesus Christ, but Jesus Christ spread abroad 
and communicated. ” If we dared, we would complete this defi- 


1Joun, XVI, 13-14. 
SA, 21. 
3 Romans, VILE 14, 16-17. 
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I. THE HOLY GHOST AND EVANGELIZATION 


Let us examine closely some actions which are characteristic of 
the Holy Ghost in the phase of which Pentecost was the beginning. 
First of all, the spreading of the Gospel. The new-born Church 
has as her mission to teach, bear witness, to the ends of the earth. 1 
But she has only one message for the world: Jesus Christ. The 
Spirit rouses, directs and accomplishes in her this divine mission. 


1. The Holy Ghost Guides the Gospel Messengers. 


An apostle is one who knows Jesus Christ, who knows Him in 
an active way, by experience, as He was in His earthly life and as 
He is now: glorious, risen. * Such a one is capable of receiving the 
inspiration of the Spirit and of announcing the great works of God ! 
But, in a way, the whole Church will also go through this great 
experience, the whole Church which is apostolic, a nation of pro- 
phets, and which arises on the day of Pentecost. Read again this 
wonderful passage : 


Be this known to you and with your ears receive my words. For these are 
not drunk, as you suppose, seeing it is but the third hour of the day. But this 
is that which was spoken of by the prophet Joel: “ And it shall come to pass 
in the last days (saith the Lord), I will pour out of my Spirit upon all flesh: 
and your sons and your daughters shall prophesy... And upon my servants, 
indeed, and upon my powers will I pour out in those days of my spirit, 
and they shall prophesy... 

This Jesus God hath raised again, whereof all we are witnesses. 

Being exalted therefore by the right hand of God and having received 
of the Father the promise of the Holy Ghost (Christ) hath poured forth this 
which you see and hear. * 


This first sermon of Saint-Peter’s is very characteristic and we 
may take it as the fundamental rule for all evangelization : the 
power is the Spirit’ s, the one theme is Jesus Christ ! 

The Church is cognizant of what St. Peter expresses so well in 
another of his early sermons : 


You know... how God anointed (Jesus of Nazareth) with the Holy Ghost 
and with power... And we are witnesses of all things that he did .. 4 


Acts, 1,28: 

2 Acts, I, 21-22. 

8 Acts, II, 14-18, 32-33. 
4 Acts, X, 38-39. 
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The primitive Church had an enlightened faith in the action of 
the Holy Ghost where the apostolate is concerned. The Spirit was 
at work there, not only as a principle, but as a person, as someone 
very close, very powerful, very intelligent, as someone who is 
divine. It is He who guides the first great decisions of St. Peter, 
for instance, in the apostolate among the pagans : 


While Peter was yet speaking these words, the Holy Ghost fell on all them 
that heard the word. And the faithful of the circumcision, who came with 
Peter, were astonished for that the grace of the Holy Ghost was poured out 
upon the Gentiles also. For they heard them speaking with tongues and 
magnifying God. 1 

When the messengers of the centurion Cornelius arrive at St. Peter’s house : 
‘* The Spirit said to me that I should go with them, nothing doubting... and 
when I had begun to speak, the Holy Ghost fell upon them, as upon us also 
in the beginning. ”’ 2 

Finally, at the Council at Jerusalem, Peter again explains in the following 
words : ‘*‘ God, who knoweth the hearts gave testimony, (it is a question of 
former pagans, non-Jews, having become Christians), giving unto them the 
Holy Ghost, as well as to us: and put no difference between us and them, 
purifying their hearts by faith... But by the grace of Jesus Christ, we believe 
to be saved, in like manner as they also. ”’ 3 


These passages are extremely important, for we see in them how 
far the mystery of evangelization depends on the active power 
and the designs of the Holy Ghost. It is He who directs the Church 
of Jesus Christ in this matter. In our days too, the Spirit inspires 
the Church in the weighty problems which she has to face in her 
apostolate among the peoples who have not yet received Him 
— India, for instance, or in particular cases as with the Mahometans, 
or again with the young nations and the dechristianized masses 
of the old world. A very lively faith in the actuality of the inspi- 
ration of the Spirit guiding the apostolate is necessary. ‘* The Holy 
Ghost, whom God hath given to all who obey Him ”’ 4 and “ the 
Church became firmly established, filled with encouragement by 
the Holy Ghost. ’’ 5 


1 Acts, X, 44-46. 

2 Acts, XI, 12-16. 
3 Acts, XV, 8-9, 11. 
srdcts, V,.32. 

P Acts, IX, 31. 
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2. The Holy Ghost Stirs up the Gospel Messengers. 


The Holy Ghost does not only direct the apostolate but also 
youses the apostles, as in this scene where the Spirit says to Philip 
on the road from Jerusalem to Gaza : ‘* Go near and join thyself 
to this chariot. ’’ The treasurer of the Queen of Ethiopia was sitting 
in it. Philip was to convert and baptize him. + 

The same Spirit, after the baptism of this Ethiopian, ‘* took away 
Philip... who was found in Azotus, and passing through, he preached 
the gospel to all the cities, till he came to Caesarea Bi 

It is very characteristic of St. Paul. As soon as he is baptized, 
he starts to preach in the synagogues. And what does he say under 
the inspiration of the Holy Ghost ? That Jesus is the Son of God ! # 
It is the same Spirit who starts him off on his missionary life : 


Now, there were in the church which was at Antioch prophets and doc- 
tors... As they were ministering to the Lord and fasting, the Holy Ghost 
said to them : ‘‘ Separate me Saul and Barnabas for the work whereunto 
I have taken them .’? Then they, fasting and praying and imposing their 
hand upon them, sent them away. So they, being sent by the Holy Ghost, 
went to Seleucia : and from thence they sailed to Cyprus. * 


When Elymas, the magician, tried to oppose them and to turn 
the proconsul from the faith, ‘‘ Saul, otherwise Paul, filled with 
the Holy Ghost”, performed his first miracle. ° He will always 
have to be very attentive to the promptings of the Holy Ghost, 
very careful to follow the indications given to him. Does he want 
to go to Asia ? The Holy Ghost prevents it. He prepares to enter 
Bithynia ? But ‘‘ the Spirit of Jesus suffered them not RAE ETS 
the text has it so beautifully). Later on, St. Paul is “‘ bound in 
the Spirit ’? and warned by Him in every city, that he must go 
to Jerusalem, where ‘“ bands and afflictions wait for me. ’’? 

Is not the apostolate the bearing witness to Jesus ? This bearing 
witness is not left to the hazards of our good will or our own ideas 
and concoctions, but is completely directed and sustained by the 
power of the Holy Ghost. Christ had already told his disciples 
of this. ° 


1 Acts, VIII, 29-38. 
2 Acts, VIII, 40-41. 
3 Acts, IX, 20. 

av A cise KITT; 1-4. 

5 Acts, XIII, 9. 

6 Acts, XVI, 7. 

7 Acts, XX, 23. 

cis. 15.8: 
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This control on the part of the Spirit of the lives of the witnesses 
and the methods of evangelization continues to appear in the 
careers of the great missionaries. Think, for instance, of those 
Anglo-Saxon monks who carried the faith into Europe, of the life 
of a Francis Xavier, or, nearer to our days, a Father Lebbe. Will not © 
the door which has been suddenly shut on China open suddenly 
for other countries ? It is not all left to chance, but the preaching 
of the Name of Jesus and the creation of new centres of the Faith 
are ruled by the active Presence of the Holy Ghost. 1 


II. THE HOLY GHOST AND THE APOSTOLIC, 
HIERARCHICAL CHURCH 


The Church of Christ is evangelical and missionary. But there is 
another very definite aspect revealed by Pentecost. The Holy 
Ghost has His own way of acting and communicating Christ’s life. 
And first of all, His ¢‘ theatre ’ is an apostolic, hierarchical Church. 
What we here have to consider and also accept in the glory of faith, 
is the fundamental réle of the Twelve in the designs of God. 


1. The Holy Ghost and the Twelve. 


We know how carefully the Gospels tell us of the choice of the 
Twelve. Jesus chose them individually after a night spent in prayer. 
Henceforward they are named together, in lists which always begin 
with Peter and end with Judas.2 After the great turning point 
of the parables, when the crowd abandon Him, Christ gives Himself 
entirely to the training of this little group who are always with Him. 
These Twelve occupy a quite outstanding place in the narrative 
of the events which happened between the Resurrection and the 
Ascension of the Lord. This intimacy during those forty days 
stamps them with a peculiar and unquestionable authority : 


The former treatise I made, O Theophilus, of all things which Jesus 


1 No doubt, God takes account of secondary causes, as we say ; He is not always 
performing miracles to prevent them. But it must not be forgotten that He is the 
sovereign Master over them, and that our liberty does not in any way limit His 


of which we have to respect, but whose profound unity escapes our classifications 
and the full reason will only become clear in the next world. . 
? Luke, VI, 12-16; Mark, III, 13-19; MatTtHEw, X, I-4. 
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began to do and to teach, until the day on which, giving commandments 
by the Holy Ghost to the apostles whom he had chosen, he was taken up. 
To whom also he shewed himself alive after his passion, by many proofs 
for forty days appearing to them and speaking of the kingdom of God. ? 


In one of his first sermons, Saint Peter dwells on the choice and 
particular mission which this privilege of the forty days de- 
monstrates : 


Him (Jesus of Nazareth) God raised up the third day : and gave Him to be 
_ made manifest, not to all the people, but to witnesses preordained by God, 
even to us, who did eat and drink with Him, after He arose again from the 
dead. And He commanded us to preach to the people and to testify... ? 


Is it not especially during this period of forty days that Jesus 
gave the Apostles the charisma of interpretation of the Scriptures * 
and breathed upon them as the first fruits of the Holy Ghost with 
the power to forgive sins ? 4 Yes, the Holy Ghost has been given 
to an apostolic group — by the explicit wish of Jesus. We see the 
anxiety of Peter and the others in the Cenacle before Pentecost 
to fill the place left empty by the treachery of Judas. > The Spirit 
is to be poured out on the Twelve. 

At the birth of the spiritual Church of the Incarnate Word, this 
place held by the Twelve continues to be strongly emphasized. 

The first Christians are ‘‘ persevering in the doctrine of the 
Apostles. ’’ § Under the guidance of the Spirit they retell the words 
of Jesus, speak of His miraculous works, untiringly repeat their 
memories of His Passion and ‘‘ with great power... give testimony 
of the resurrestion of Jesus Christ our Lord. ’’’ 

The whole of this teaching can be found summed up in what we 
still call the ‘ Apostles’ Creed ’. In fact, one may say that the faith 
of the Church is apostolic, by the will of Jesus and under the grace 
of the Holy Ghost. 

To lie to the Apostles is to lie to the Holy Ghost. 8 The Apostles 
possess the power of the Holy Ghost and communicate it by the 
imposition of hands. * They intervene in His Name with a tranquil 


' 1 Acts, I, 1-3. 
2 Acts, X, 41. 
3 LUKE, XXIV, 44-45. 
4 JoHN, XX, 22-23. 
5 Acts, I, 16-22. 
6 Acts, II, 42. 
7 Acts, IV, 33- 
8 Acts, V, 3- 
9V.g. Acts, VI, 2-8 and VIII, 17. 
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and unprecedented boldness, as for instance at the first council 
of Jerusalem which ends with the words: ‘“‘ It has seemed good 
to the Holy Ghost and to us. ’? 1 This passage shows how familiar 
the primitive Church was with the Holy Ghost, how He is 
present and active in the apostolic community. ; 

Saint Paul himself, strong personality as he is, recognizes this 
authority of the Apostles. He wants his own vocation confirmed 
by them and tells with pleasure in his epistle to the Galatians that 
James and Cephas and John, looked upon as the pillars of the 
Church, gave him the ‘ right hand of fellowship. ’ 2 

He gives magnificent expression to this doctrine of the hierar- 
chical Church in several of his epistles, for instance in the following 
passage : 

Now therefore you are no more strangers and foreigners : but you are 
fellow citizens with the saints and the domestics of God, built upon the 
foundation of the apostles and prophets, Jesus Christ himself being the chief 
corner stone : in whom all the building, being framed together, groweth up 
into an holy temple in the Lord... In whom you also are built together into 
an habitation of God in the Spirit. * 


At the beginning, in the Church at Jerusalem, this group of 
Twelve remains visibly together for some time. Its unity is thus 
strongly marked, as also the place which it occupies in the commu- 
nity : 

And by the hands of the apostles were many signs and wonders wrought 
among the people. And they were all with one accord in Solomon’s porch. 


But of the rest no man durst join himself unto them : but the people mag- 
nified them. 4 


2. The Holy Ghost and Peter. 


This unity of the Church will find its strongest expression in the 
office and vocation of Peter. The foundation of this also is evangelical 
and present to all memories. The promise in St. Matthew and the 
solemn confirmation just after the Resurrection, in St. John. 5 
But is it not very striking to note with what simplicity Peter 
immediately takes the post of command for which he was designated 
by Christ and in which the Holy Ghost confirms him ? 


1 Acts, XV, 27. 

? Acts, IX, 27-28 and Galatians, II, 6-9. 

3 Ephesians, II, 19-20. 

* Acts, V, 12-13. 

*MattT., XVI, 17-19 and Joun, XXI, 15-17. 
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It is Peter who leads the discussion in the Cenacle, interpretes 
the Scriptures and proposes the choice of a new apostle. It is 
he who, from the first moment of the coming of the Holy Ghost, 
makes publicly known the Church, promulgates its spiritual 
mystery and casts first the net of the apostolate. ? Miracles mark 
his comings and goings in the first chapters of the Acts: the lame 
man of the Beautiful gate, Aeneas, Dorcas. One text summarizes 
his part very well : 


They brought forth the sick into the streets and laid them on beds and 
couches, that, when Peter came, his shadow at the least might overshadow 
any of them and they might be delivered from their infirmities. * 


He displays his authority several times. In the case of Ananias 
and Sapphira, for instance. The first Christians who were in posses- 
sion of land and houses sold them and brought the price to the feet 
of the apostles. When Ananias and Sapphira had to be rebuked for 
attempting to deceive, it is Peter who intervenes and immediately 
calls upon the Holy Ghost. * With the same authority he apostro- 
phizes Simon the magician 5 or takes the lead in the joint dis- 
cussions, as at that characteristic council of Jerusalem which we 
have already mentioned. ® We note that once more it is in con- 
junction with the Holy Ghost. 

His réle in the conversion of the centurion Cornelius is well 
known. ? 

All the sermons mentioned in the Acts are Peter’s. ® They are 
as it were a mark of his doctrine. It is summed up in the witnessing 
to Jesus, in the power of the Holy Ghost. Two short passages come 
to mind especially. The first concerns the arrest of Peter and John 
and their appearance before the Elders, the Scribes, with Annas, 
Caiaphas and the pontifical family : all those, in fact, who shortly 
before had put Jesus to trial. When questions are asked it tS beter 
who replies (it is always Peter who replies) to the question as to the 
authority by which they have performed a miracle : 


DA cts; 1. 

2 Acts, II. 

3 Acts, V, 15- 

4 Acts, V, 10. 

5 Acts, VIII, 20. 

6 Acts, XV. 

? Acts, X and XI, 1-18. 

8 Acts, II, 4; III, 6, 12. 
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Then, Peter, filled with the Holy Ghost, said to them : ... It is by the name 
of our Lord Jesus Christ of Nazareth, whom you crucified, whom God hath 
raised from the dead... For there is no other name under heaven given to 
men, whereby we must be saved. 


And, when the group of Apostles are arrested and questioned, 
again it is Peter who replies in a famous sentence : ‘* We ought 
to obey God rather than men ”’ and by this other statement at 
the end of the account of the risen Jesus, ‘* And we are witnesses 
of these things : and the Holy Ghost, whom God hath given to all 
that obey him .’’ 


3. The Holy Ghost and the Apostles’ Auxiliaries. 


The Church of Pentecost is apostolic and, as Jesus wished, it 
gives an exceptional place to Peter. But it also develops under 
the influence of the same Holy Ghost with whom the hierarchy is on 
familiar terms. This institutional side is shown in the Acts by the 
creation of deacons. It is the typical way in which the Spirit of 
Jesus acts in the Church of Jesus. It is in this way that the Gospel 
will best be spread and the Kingdom of God come. The initiative is 
taken by the group of the Twelve and aroused by the need for 
charitable works. For the serving at table and the assistance of 
the unfortunate ‘* seven men of good reputation, full of the Holy 
Ghost and wisdom, whom we may appoint over this business ”” 
were required. 2 

The Twelve will give themselves continually to prayer and to the 
ministry of the word. Among the seven deacons presented to them, 
the first to be named is ‘* Stephen, a man full of faith and of the 
Holy Ghost. ’’ «* And they praying, imposed hands upon them, ”’3 


4. The Holy Ghost and the Transmission of Powers. 


We find, in fact, that the apostolic and hierarchical authority 
is handed on! 

When Paul is at the end of his first great missionary journey, 
he retraces his steps, returns through the towns in which he has 
founded churches, exhorts his converts to persevere in the faith and, 
with Barnabas, his travelling companion : 


1 Acts, IV, 8 and _V, 29, 32. 
2 Acts, VI, 4. 
3 Acts, VI, 5, 6. 
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And when they had ordained to them priests in every church and had 


prayed with fasting, they commended them to the Lord, in whom they 
believed. 1 


Already, at the council of Jerusalem, we find that for the im- 
portant question concerning the church: ‘* The Apostles and the 
ancients assembled to consider of this matter. ’’ We see therefore 
that the ancients are associated with the apostles for the consi- 
deration of a very important matter. And what follows is given 
as being a joint decision of the apostles and the ancients. * 

That these ‘ ancients’ are really the heads of the churches, 
the following passage shows : 


Paul... sending from Miletus to Ephesus, called the ancients of the church. 
And when they were come unto him and were together, he said to them : 
‘s |, Take heed to yourselves and to the whole flock, wherein the Holy Ghost 
hath placed you bishops to rule the church of God which he hath purchased 
with his own blood. ”’® 


Certainly one of the marks of the action of the Holy Ghost is 
to communicate himself to the apostolic and hierarchical Church. 

Saint Ignatius of Antioch said in the II century : * He who is with 
the Bishop is with Jesus Christ, he who is with Jesus Christ is with 
God ’’ and Saint Irenaeus echoes: ‘¢ Where the Church is, there is 
the Spirit of God ; and where the Spirit of God is, there is the Church 
and all grace ’’ and he adds : 


The tradition of the Apostles is manifest in the whole world : it only has 
to be contemplated in every church if a man would know the truth. We can 
enumerate the bishops who have been instituted by the Apostles and their 
successors down to ourselves... 

But as it would be too long in a book such as this to enumerate the suc- 
cessors of the apostles in all the churches, we will only mention the greatest 
and most ancient, known to all, the Church founded and constituted at Rome 
by the two most glorious Apostles Peter and Paul ; we will show that the 
tradition that it held from the apostles and the faith which it has announced 
to men have come down to us by the regular succession of bishops. * 


This powerful activity on the part of the Holy Ghost is just the 
same today: there is no illuminism in the true Church of Jesus 


1 Acts, XV o 22: 

2 Acts, XV, 4 and 6. 

3 Acts, XX, 28. 

4 Against Heresies, 111, 3, I. 
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Christ, the authentic foundation of the communication of graces 
is this spiritual and hierarchical institution : the mystery and will 
of God revealed in the fulness of time. 

The elementary and normal means of salvation is to be in 
communication with the one apostolic and holy Church. One thinks 
of the problems of conscience which present themselves sometimes 
to our brothers in those countries where national churches attempt 
to arise now and then. The question is this : to be with the bishop 
who is the successor of the apostles and himself in communion 
with the successor of Peter. 

On the contrary, how hopeful is the situation when, in a mission- 
ary country, the first native bishop enters in his turn upon the 
pastoral calling. He is the authentic successor of one of the Twelve 
and, by his ministry, the Holy Spirit of Jesus is bringing to life 
in Christ a new local church, an apostolic community : Pentecost 
continues ! } 


II. THE HOLY GHOST AND THE SACRAMENTAL CHURCH 


The Church is evangelical, apostolic, she is also sacramental. 

The sacraments are movements of grace and signs full of sacred 
mystery of which Jesus set the foundations with a view to the spirit- 
ual phase of the Church’s life. These signs must not be compared 
to any sort of natural operation. They are the correct means, 
of a unique and incomparable value, exactly adapted to the Holy 
Ghost’s way of acting. They are His domain, if one may SO express 
it, and it is by faith that we are initiated into this spiritual world. 
No doubt, these signs are expressed by creation, but in a trans- 
figured creation, in a creation under the sway of the Holy Ghost : 


Send forth thy spirit and they shall be created, and thou shalt renew the 
face of the earth. 2 


Or egain, as it says in the Introit of the Mass for Pentecost : 
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Spiritus Domini replevit orbem terrarum : et hoc quod continet omnia, 
scientiam habet vocis. 


Baptism. — One remembers that episode, so solemn and myster- 
ious, in the life of Jesus, after His thirty years of silence and at 
the beginning of the public life. At last one would learn what was 
His mission which He had desired. The inauguration of this period 
of His life takes place with the baptism in the Jordan. 1 The veil is 
lifted for a moment and the life of the Trinity is manifested in all 
its mystery : Father, Son, Spirit. 

Now, it is this life of Jesus, this mystery of Jesus which has 
to be communicated. 

At the very end of His life, before ascending to the Father, 
Christ gives this last commandment to His disciples : 


All power is given to me in heaven and in earth. Going therefore, teach ye 
all nations : baptizing them in the name of the Father and of the Son and of 
the Holy Ghost. Teaching them to observe all things whatsoever I have 
commanded you. And behold I am with you all days, even to the consumma- 
tion of the world. ? 


To what do these final words of Saint Matthew refer ? Our 
Christian vocation which begins with the act of baptism, the 
first act of the effusion of the Holy Ghost. 

The first sermon of St. Peter, filled with the Holy Ghost, and 
immediately broaching the new dispensation : 


Do penance : and be baptized every one of you in the name of Jesus Christ, 
for the remission of your sins. And you shall receive the gift of the Holy 
Ghost. For the promise is to you and to your children and to all that are far 
off, whomsoever the Lord our God shall call. 

They therefore that received his word were baptized : and there were added 
in that day about three thousand souls. ® 


The Holy Ghost is not Himself bound by any institution, and we 
sometimes see Him intervene before the sacrament of baptism, with- 
out any rite or preliminary notice. St. Peter, becoming aware 
of this, 4 propos of the centurion Cornelius and his household, 
makes this pleasing remark : 


And when I had begun to speak, the Holy Ghost fell upon them, as upon 
us also in the beginning. And I remembered the words of the Lord, how that 


1 MattrHew, III, 13-17. 
2Matruew, XXVIII, 18-20. 
8 Acts, III, 38-41. 
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he said : John indeed baptized with water, but you shall be baptized with 
the Holy Ghost, 1 


He understood the word of Jesus which was made clear to him 
and yet he adds : ‘“¢ He commanded that they should be baptized 
in the name of the Lord Jesus Christ. ’? The new order of the Church 
born at Pentecost is a sacramental one. St. Paul was himself 
baptized by Ananias... What a striking phrase it is: ** He arose 
and was baptized. ”’2 


Confirmation. — We read several times in the Acts of the recita- 
tion of a prayer by the Apostles and a special imposition of hands, 
in connection with persons already baptized. It is like a new sign, 
a confirmation of this sacramental effusion of the Spirit : 


Peter and John, when they were come (to the Samaritans), prayed for them 

that they might receive the Holy Ghost... they were only baptized in the 

.name of the Lord Jesus. Then they laid their hands upon them : and they 
received the Holy Ghost. 3 


In the same way St. Paul baptized in the name of the Lord Jesus 
a group of disciples of John the Baptist, at Ephesus, then laid his 
hands upon them and the Holy Ghost came at once to them with 
all the power of His charismata. 4 


** Breaking of bread’’. — From the beginning of the Acts, 
immediately after Pentecost and the conversion of the first three 
thousand Christians, life in common was organized with a sacred 
liturgy : preaching by the Apostles, breaking of bread and prayers. 
This ‘ breaking of bread ’ is the act by which, through the Holy 
Ghost, we share in the mystery of the Pasch of Christ. 

As soon as one is initiated, introduced into this way of life; 
one has the right of participating in this Supreme act of the death 
and life of Jesus until He comes again. This is the basic mystery 
of which Jesus laid the foundation at the Last Supper. “* Do this 
in remembrance of me ”’,5 which should be re-read in St. Paul. ¢ 


1 Acts, XI, 15-16. 

* Acts, IX, 19; VIII, 36-37 ; XVI, 31-34. 
3 Acis, VIII, 14-20. : 

SVACIS;« LX 1-6, 

5 Luxe, XXII, 19. 

*I Corinthians, XI, 23-26. 
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Penance. — There was also, in this sacramental order charac- 
teristic of the action of the Hcly Ghost, this power conferred on 
the Apostles on the night of Easter and with the breath of the 
Holy Ghost : 


Now when it was late the same day (Easter), the first of the week, and 
the doors were shut, where the disciples were gathered together, for fear 
of the Jews, Jesus came and stood in the midst and said to them: Peace 
be to you. And when he had said this, he shewed them his hands and his side. 
The disciples therefore were glad, when they saw the Lord. He said therefore 
to them again : Peace be to you. As the Father hath sent me, I also send you. 
When he had said this, he breathed on them : and he said to them : Receive 
ye the Holy Ghost. Whose sins you shall forgive, they are forgiven them : 
and whose sins you shall retain, they are retained. 


It is Jesus who hands on his power of forgiveness. It is the Holy 
Ghost who communicates it as a power to the souls of the apostles 
and it is through their sacramental pardon that the Holy Ghost for- 
gives sins. 


Holy Orders. — Finally, there is this transmission of the apos- 
tolic prerogatives conferred by the imposition of hands. We have 
read in the account of the new institution of deacons that °° They 
presented them to the Apostles and they, having prayed, laid on 
them their hands, ’’? in the ordination (if one may so speak) of 
Saul and Barnabas “‘ after having fasted and prayed, they laid 
on them their hands. ”’ Paul, writing to his dear disciple Timothy, 
tells him to “¢ stir up the grace of God which is in thee by the impo- 
sition of my hands. ”’ # 


We will end by saying that the Holy Ghost undoubtedly mani- 
fests Himself in a sacramental Church. There are sacred actions, 
new and charismatic signs, which are relevant to the spiritual 
action. 

Is not the most noble effort of our times that which seeks to 
rediscover the objective mystique of the sacramental act ? From 
now on we also must stir up our faith in the action, power, presence 
of the Holy Ghost at the moment when, in the privilege of Baptism, 
we use those mysterious signs which are our proper vocation. A 


a1 Joun, XX, 19-23. 
2 Acts, VI, 6. 

8 Acts, XIII, 3. 
4II Timothy, I, 6. 
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live, personal faith which gives itself up to the great religious 
experience of a stable institution which has been revealed by Jesus 
Christ and carried out in the Holy Ghost. 


IV. THE HOLY GHOST, 
AUTHOR OF THE SPIRITUAL LIFE 


There is a final operation on the part of the Holy Ghost which 
we can hardly touch upon, and which is yet very significant. The 
Holy Ghost is in us as the author of the spiritual life (as we say). 
This spiritual life is the inner shaping of ourselves to the likeness 
of Jesus Christ. 

One could, reading the Acts, Epistles and Apocalypse, trace the 
portrait of the ideal Christian. We should find in it the morality 
revealed by Christ in the gospel and powerfully illustrated by the 
actions of the Church under the influence of the Spirit. Certain 
traits stand out : they are sketched in the two little pictures of the 
primitive community at Jerusalem :! fervour, prayer, grace, 
charity, joy and simplicity. What is more attractive than these 
virtues ? One can very well understand how it is in them that the 
whole apologetics of the ‘ sign ’ is contained : “* See how t hey 
love one another. ”’ 

St. Paul gives us in his epistles lists of what he calls the fruits 
of the Spirit : 

The fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, peace, patience, goodness, benignity, 


faithfulness, sweetness, temperance : against such there is no law... Let us 
also walk in the Spirit. 2 


We see men such as this appearing and re-appearing in the book 
of the Acts: they are fashioned by the Spirit. The Epistle to the 
Romans says of them in a phrase difficult to translate : « qui Spiritu 
Dei aguntur ”’ those that are « moved ” by the Spirit. 


The Holy Ghost and prayer. — This Spirit, above all, introduces 
Christians to prayer and mystery of prayer : 


Likewise the Spirit also helpeth our infirmity. For, we know not what we 
should pray for as we ought : but the Spirit himself asketh for us with un- 


1 Acts, II, 42-47 and IV, 32-35. 
* Galatians, V, 22-23. 
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speakable groanings. And he that searcheth the hearts knoweth what the 
Spirit desireth : because he asketh for the saints according to God. ? 


_ The prayer of praise. After Pentecost, this is how the good news 

of the spiritual phase in God’s designs bursts forth. It is like a 
messianic wine inebriating this new prophetic people. ?* The same 
phenomenon is repeated at the coming of the Holy Ghost to the 
centurion Cornelius and his household. * The Church glorifies 
God when she learns that the Holy Ghost has also been given to 
the gentiles : * 


For by him we have access both in one Spirit to the Father. ® 


There is, besides, the prayer of petition. A good example is given 
us after the liberation of Peter and John : 


And when they had prayed, the place was moved wherein they were 
assembled : and they were all filled with the Holy Ghost : and they spoke 
the word of God with confidence. ® 


The Holy Ghost, fearlessness and liberty. — We have seen how 
the Holy Ghost directs prayer. He is also fond of fearlessness, 
confidence and liberty. The Hcly Ghost likes action. In one of his 
fine descriptions of a Christian, St. Paul recommends that they 
should be “In spirit fervent. Serving the Lord, ’?? and again 
‘¢ where the Spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty. ’’ ® 

We have seen in the section concerning evangelization, how the 
Holy Ghost directs St. Paul’s life, guides him in his apostolate and 
how persecution is in reality no obstacle, but on the contrary, may 
serve the mysterious designs of the Lord. 

One case is characteristic: that of St. Stephen. Protomactyr, 
he is at the same time the type of one who receives the life of Jesus 
communicated by the Holy Ghost. 

We find it all in chapters VI and VII of the Acts. The spiritual 
life of Stephen is so well described : ‘¢ full of wisdom and of the 
Holy Ghost, 2266 full of the Holy Ghost and of faith. ’’ He is accused, 


1 Romans, VIII, 26-27. 

2 Acts, II, 11-18. 

3 Acts, X, 46. 

4 Acts, XI, 18. 

5 Ephesians, Less: 

6 Acts, IV, 24-31. 

7 Romans, XII, It. 

8 JI Corinthians, III, 17. 
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as Christ was, of blasphemy against Moses and against God. He 
is arrested by the elders and scribes, false witnesses are brought 
against him. It is as though the trial of the Passion is beginning 
again. The accused is brought before the same Sanhedrin which, 
a few weeks before, judged the Lord. What a spiritual knowledge 
of the Scriptures and what boldness in the final apostrophy of 
Stephen’s speech : ‘* You stiffnecked and uncircumcised in heart 
and ears, you always resist the Holy Ghost.’’ They gnash 
their teeth, rage tears at their hearts. But Stephen, ‘* being full 
of the Holy Ghost, looking up steadfastly to heaven, saw the glory 
of God and Jesus standing on the right hand of God. ” 

These are the workings of the Spirit in the souls of the saints: 
to lead them to the contemplation of the Father and the glorified 
Christ. Eschatology begins with the Ascension of the Lord. The 
most fervent prayer which the Spirit stirs up in the heart of the 
Spouse of Christ is that which ends the Apocalypse: < Come, 
Lord Jesus. ” 

But Christ must be imitated in His Passion and death as well 
as in His actions and His testimony. Imitate Him ? No, complete 
His mystery in His Body, the Church. For, while they stone Ste- 
phen and he is dying, his final prayer repeats word for word that 
which the Lord pronounced on the Cross: ** Lord, lay not this 
sin to their charge. Lord Jesus, receive my spirit. ”” 

This beautiful life of Stephen’s gives in fact the whole key to 
the spiritual action Koinoinia: the Spirit communicating the 
graces of Jesus Christ to the members of Jesus Christ. This may 
also be illustrated by the actual lives of all the saints of the Church. 


In concluding this article, which is so incomplete and perhaps 
too prolix already, we will content ourselves with quoting a verse 
of the Acts which is full of charm and shows how was accomplished 
in the Spirit one of Jesus’ words : ** I have told you these things 
that my joy may be in you and your joy may be filled : ??1 
A pi disciples were filled with joy and with the Holy 

ost. 


1Joun, XV, rr. 
* Acts, XIII, 52. 


~The Holy Spirit in the Mystics and Saints 


by Marcel Brauns, S. J. 


Professor, Facultés Notre-Dame de la Paix, Namur, Belgium 1} 


There are times when the Holy Spirit makes His presence felt 
in a more tangible manner than usual. Our own age is one of them 
In the Church there is being manifested a renewal and conviction 
which are clearly a sign of the intervention of the Holy Spirit. 

To certain men, also, the Holy Spirit reveals His action in a 
more striking manner. 

When a divine Person acts, the other Persons are also at work. 
Nevertheless, the incarnate Son of God attributed this striking 
intervention of divine influence to the Third Person. 

As the Incarnation unveiled the Person cf the Son, so the special 
presence of the Holy Spirit reveals His own Person. 

The mystics and saints are outstanding examples of inspiration ; 
they are, as it were, the supreme achievements of the supernatural 
life. This does not mean, of course, that grace is not found in the 
rest of the faithful, nor that these do not receive the inspirations 
of the Holy Ghost. But it does show that grace and the Holy Spirit 
work more deeply and effectively in these striking cases. 

Not anyone recognizes in this revelation a sign of the Spirit. 
Saints and mystics — generally speaking, holiness and mystic 
life go together: think of the Poverello, Ignatius, Ruysbroec 
— usually meet with fierce opposition. Laments against the ‘ stran- 
gers’ to the world of divine love run through the lyric work of 
Hadewych ; these ‘ strangers ’ make life difficult for him. 

As a rule, worldlings see only in a man inflamed by the Spirit 
of God constraint and secondary phenomena. Perhaps one has to 


1 Fr. Marcel BRAUNS, born 1913, entered the Society of Jesus 1931, or dained 
priest 1944. From 1943 till 1951 has written works of poetry rewarded by the Flem- 
ish Academy. Author and preacher, Fr. BRAUNS is also professor of Flemish 
‘Literature at Namur (Facultés Notre-Dame de la Paix). — Address : Posteerne- 
straat 38, Ghent, BELGIUM (Editor’s note). 
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be oneself touched by the Spirit to be able to see His presence in 
these remarkable cases. However, the privileged individual does 
have certain characteristics, and the perspicacious can detect the 
action of the Hcly Spirit. It often happens that after a period of 
time these characteristics are recognized by the whole Church as 
a manifestation of the Spirit. In the course of time the clouds of 
misunderstanding are dissipated. When St. Francis Xavier died, 
one of his opponents wrote : ‘* At last this fanatic is dead. ’? On 
the other hand, the humble folk felt that here was a saint ; the 
Church agreed with this opinion and now we all clearly see that 
the passion which urged him on was the impulse of the Holy Spirit. 
We get the same impression when considering the work of Fr. 
Lievens, the greatest missionary of the 19th century. In seven 
years of hard toil this man had worn himself out for his oppressed 
people ; he practised heroically love of his neighbour ; he found 
the way to convert large numbers of pagans ; his work has endured 
and grown. When we reflect upon this man and his gigantic work, 
we are inevitably led to think of a power superior to any natural 
urge: the inspiration of the Holy Spirit. 

Just as Pentecost revealed the Holy Spirit and manifested the 
presence not only of the Father and the Son, but also of the myste- 
rious Third Person, so the saint and mystic are the signs of the 
presence, not only of the Father and Son, but also of the Spirit. 

In this sense one can say that the expression : ‘¢ The Holy Spirit 
who spoke through the prophets ”’ is more than a mere attribution ; 
it is, in the sphere of revelation, the special sign of the existence 
and presence of the Holy Spirit. One can also say that the Old 
Testament refers anyone who is enlightened by the New to the 
three divine Persons : the Father : Jahweh, the Son : the promised 
Messias, the Holy Spirit who makes known His presence in these 
specially inspired men, the preachers of God or the Prophets. 

Consequently, one could read the prophets of the Old Testament 
to discover in them the religious sensibility and the noble inge- 
niousness of the inspiration of the Holy Spirit. 


I. THE SPIRIT OF POWER AND FINESSE 


Under the New Dispensation this influence of the Holy Spirit 
continues to be exercised, Not only the apostles to whom Jesus 
promised in a special way His Spirit, but also charismatically 
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endowed men, are the living signs of the vivifying and transform- 
ing presence of the Holy Spirit. No doubt, in the beginning the 
words ‘‘ Holy Spirit’? meant the Power of God and suggested 
something rather impersonal. But notably in the Acts of the Apos- 
tles, they denote the third Person, the new Helper and Consoler 
who comes in the place of Jesus. From this Spirit come the charis- 
matic gifts. These gifts seem to have a mystic character. The 
_ mystics are in the line of those fashioned and endowed by the 
Holy Spirit. 

How is the action of the Spirit manifested ? Two apparently 
contradictory marks seem brought together : strength and refine- 
ment. Have these two characteristics of the operation of the Holy 
Spirit a relationship to the personality of the Holy Spirit ? This 
question raises the mystery of the individual person and the reci- 
procal relations within the Trinity. We will speak of them later. 

In any case, the character of strength and taking complete hold 
of a person appears clearly : the divine life has its origin in the 
chief source, the Father ; it passes through the Son into the Spirit ; 
from Him it pours copiously into a few privileged beings. When 
the infinite divinity comes to a finite man, it inundates him. Hade- 
wych says : ‘* For I was a human being, and the divinity devours 
and consumes terribly, pitilessly, unsparingly ; the soul is enclosed in 
the bed of a small stream ; its depth is insufficient and its banks 
are soon submerged. *? These same words ‘ pour ’ and ‘ inundate’ 
are typical of Ruysbroec, who in his mystical writings uses exactly 
the same image. By the trinitarian structure of his doctrine he sug- 
gests that the Holy Spirit is the One who inundates the son by 
adoption, and in his infinite power inundates finite man. It is 
not surprising that he compares the Holy Spirit to a gale similar 
to the one at Pentecost, or to a fire, to one inciting the soul with 
an impatient violent desire to rise up to the sublime Trinity. 
Ruysbroec describes this state of the soul as a divine contact which 
proceeds from the vital source, whilst the Holy Spirit brings the 
*¢ passion to love. ”’ 


‘«¢ When by virtue of this contact the soul is urged on by the power of 
the Father to all the virtues and declares, enlightened by the light of the Son, 
that it recognizes God naturally in a more elevated vision because of this 
contact, the passion to love is given to it by the Holy Spirit to enjoy its God 
in ineffable delight. In this way, it is like to the high Trinity and the rich 
Unity. Even if God gave to it the whole of creation but not Himself, it would 
be impatient and unsatisfied, for that would not advance it at all and would 
not satisfy its aspirations for more intimate relations ’’ (Kingdom of Lovers, 
Gift of Counsel). 
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_ These ardent aspirations and desires have been described’ by 
Ruysbroec a little earlier. ‘¢ This hunger, this solid planet, produces 
lightening, thunder, violent winds and great tempests in souls. ”’ 
This storm of love inspired by the Holy Spirit is one of the themes 
treated by all the Flemish mystics, notably Ruysbroec, Hadewych 
and Beatrice van Tienen. 

Besides this powerful action, the Holy Spirit has a gentle yet 
penetrating influence. It is magnificently described in the poem 
Veni Sancte Spiritus, composed by a monk in the Middle Ages. 
It was later placed in the Pentecost liturgy. As a matter of fact, 
there is in the ‘ violence ’ experienced by the mystics some subtle 
nuances. Thus, according to Ruysbroec, the hunger to please God 
in virtue and to be like to Him differs from the hunger to enjoy 
God. This latter is more elevated and intense. The ‘ violence ’ 
is not a destructive force, but it is ennobling, refining. It is a fire 
which purifies and refines. 

Out of the writings of the mystics one could compile an anthology 
of the most beautiful and delicate sentiments which would pro- 
voke admiration in any modern man in search of a penetrating 
psychology. Thus Ruysbroec begins his description of the seven 
gifts of the Hely Spirit, which is the principal theme of the king- 
dom of lovers, with a description of the ‘ fear ’ or more accurately, 
the holy respect for God, the Church, legitimate authority and all 
men ; it is a disposition by which men imitate the respect which 
God has for human nature in the Incarnation, and the respect 
which the angels have for God, men and for each another. Anyone 
who reads the writings of the mystics will perceive this respectful 
breathing of the Spirit and the delicacy of His Person. 

The whole doctrine of the seven gifts of the Holy Spirit is the 
doctrine of the refining of personality ; like a feather in the wind, 
it becomes sensitive to the slightest breath of the Spirit and, with 
wonderful receptiveness experiences all the sentiments which the 
Spirit inspires in it. Spiritual people become the most sensitive 
and refined artists, and also the most vigilant about love of God 
and men. And the crowning point of this love bears a two -fold 
mark : the bold power of a spiritual passion and a most exquisite 
delicacy. The mystics are the most vigorous and refined of men. 
The writer of The Gospel Pearl and The T. emple of our Soul (proba- 
bly Maria van Oisterwyk (1463-1540) has left us one of the finest 
summaries of the strong refining work of the Holy Spirit. 1 


1 SMITS VAN WAESBERGHE, S, J-, Katholieke Nederlandse Mystiek, 1947, p. 383. 
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TI. THE DISCERNIBILITY OF THE HOLY SPIRIT 


We can now put more precisely the question: ** Are not all 
these abundant, penetrating and refining influences attributed to 
the Holy Spirit figuratively ? Does not the mystic simply attribute 
his experience to the Holy Spirit, following the accepted terminol- 
ogy in the Church ? 

The most expressive references to these special operations of 
the Holy Spirit are generally found in the Flemish mystics, partic- 
ularly Ruysbroec. This mysticism is a mysticism of the Holy 
Trinity which is often very pronounced. The trinitarian analogy, the 
comparison with the human mind, the thought or memory being 
referred to the Father, the intellect to the Son, the will or love 
to the Holy Ghost, has perhaps been pushed too far. The answer 
to such a reproach is easy : it is most improbable that a grace 
shows the personality of the Father, Son and Holy Ghost unless, 
in the soul, there does not already exist some tension to know 
and love the Holy Trinity. 

On the contrary, a country and a spirituality in which the mys- 
tery of the Holy Trinity occupies the central position in piety are 
more open to such graces which unveil the personality of the divine 
Persons to minds that are respectful and desirous of knowledge. 

We find the most striking testimony of these discernible opera- 
tions in Marie de l’Incarnation, a French mystic, Ursuline nun in 
Québec. We know she was much influenced by the spirituality of 
the Netherlands, notably that of the ‘ Pearl ’. Her testimony is so ex- 
pressive and candid that we could hardly wish for anything clearer : 


‘¢ Being, then, as it were lost in the presence of this most adorable Majesty, 
Father, Son and Holy Spirit, acknowledging and confessing my lowliness, 
and rendering Him my adoration and homage, I forgot the Persons of the 
Father and of the Holy Ghost, and I was wholly absorbed in that of the 
Divine Word, who was caressing my soul as it were His own... On this occa- 
sion I had a vision of the three divine Persons : my soul was aware of the 
distinct operations of each one and I made acts of adoration, submission 
and love; then, without my perceiving it, I turned again to the embrace 
of the Word in whom I was lost as before. But although I felt the sacred 
Word operate in me, I did not leave*the-unity of the Essence. For whilst 
He was operating in me, the Father and the Holy Spirit were looking on and 
yet this did not prevent the unity. Without confusion and in some indescrib- 
able way, I conceived the funity ofthe Essence. : ‘nd the distinction of the 
Persons and their operations. within themselves ee moreover, it seemed 
to me as if each one of the Persons was free in Hig operation in my soul ”’ 
(Le Témoignage de Marie del I ncarnation, Paris, 1932, pp. 82-3). 

\ My 
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The operation of the Holy Spirit is expressed most clearly where 
she says that He is the Mover who pressed her on so boldly with 
the Son, by virtue of the magnanimous boldness and force which 
He communicated to her. There is often mention of this boldness 
in the Flemish mystics Hadewych and Beatrice van Tienen (or 
Nazareth). 


** I will say more, saying that the powers of my soul, being engulfed, 
absorbed, reduced to the unity of the spirit, were all in the Word, who 
remained there as the Spouse, giving the privacy and the faculty to the soul 
to hold the position of spouse, and she in this state experienced the fact 
that the Holy Spirit was the mover who made her act in that way with 
the Word. It would be impossible for the limited creature to have such bold- 
ness to treat thus with its God. And even though it were so far forgetful 
of itself as to want to do so, it would not be within its power. 

As I was afterwards reflecting on this great privacy, I felt some inclination 
to withdraw into respect, but instead of ceasing it grew still more and I 
called out : “« Oh my divine Love, it is you who are the cause that I am so 
bold with you. I own you for my great God, but you are also my great Love, 
you reveal yourself to my soul in so ravishing a manner that love prevails 
over the respect I owe you, and it is impossible for me to do other because 
you carry me along... ’’ 


There we have clearly the grand constraint and the infusion of 
mystic grace ; the Holy Spirit is the mover. He is discreet in His 
action since He leads the soul to abandon itself not to Himself 
but to the Son. This is the reason why His own individuality and 
personality are not accentuated, a point noted by the Greek Fa- 
thers in the text of St. Paul: « The Spirit makes us cry to the 
Father. ’’ He is so very much the Spirit of the Son, they said, 
that He does not make us tend towards the Son with Him, but 
He makes us directly sons in the Son, in such a way that we tend 
to the Father with a filial spontaneity. Their views might find 
a certain experimental confirmation in the texts of Marie de l’In- 
carnation. 

After such testimony it will not be so very rash to see in other 
texts the trace of the discernible operations of the divine Persons 
and. the personal link between man and each one of Them. 


by the mystic Geraard Appelmans, who lived probably in the 
13th. century, between Hadewych and Ruysbroec. This mystic 
seems chiefly penetrated with the Person of the Father, infused 
adoration of the Father. Elsewhere, as in the mystic espousals, of 
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which Marie de l’Incarnation is an example, or in the christological 
mysticism of the author of the Pearl and in the visions of Hade- 
wych, the Person of the Son seems to be the centre of loving inter- 
est. As a general rule, there are very few traces of cases where 
the Hcly Spirit is the term of mystic seeking. He is the powerful 
animator and mover, but He is also very discreet. And if the Son 
— especially in His sacred Humanity — is often considered in 
isolation, this never takes place with the Holy Spirit. His Personal- 
ity is always considered as one with the Son and the Father and 
as exercising his activity for them. We say this because the texts 
we have quoted might give a false idea of the mysticism of the 
Holy Trinity. The texts on the Holy Spirit are either very rare 
or undiscoverable except in a trinitarian context. 

The 28th. letter of Hadewych, full of mysterious, beautiful 
poetry, is a good illustration : 


«*‘ Abundantly enlightened by the Holy Spirit, the blessed soul enjoys 
delicious feastings... God is present in me ; God is my source ; God is my all. 
God is present in me with the Son. God is present in me with the Holy Spirit 
who is abundantly rich. God is in me with the Father and all His delights. 
And the happy soul looks to God with God. It sees God in His totality and 
wealth. And it says : God is the Eternal Lord. His divinity is composed of 
three Persons. He is Father in His power ; He is Son in His wisdom, and He is 
Holy Spirit in His glory. God gives in the Father ; God shows Himself in 
the Son; God communicates sweetness in the Holy Spirit. God operates 
powerfully in the Father, with discernment in the Son, with subtlety in 
the Holy Ghost. Thus God works with three Persons in one Master, and 
with one Master in three Persons, and with three Persons in one immense 
divine richness... ”’ 


Perhaps one can detect here a certain mingling of experience 
and attribution. The best effort among Christians to explain the 
proper nature of the divine Persons is probably that of Richard 
of St. Victor. He describes the Holy Spirit as the co-loved one, the 
co-dilectus of the Father and Son. Yet this effort seems a simple 
reflection in theology ; it does not seem based on mystic experience. 
Yet with Ruysbroec it does rest on experience ; he gave, in moments 
of inspiration, the most sublime suggestion of the personality of 
the Holy Spirit ; the Holy Spirit is the unity of love of Father and 
Son, He plunges the Persons in the joy of an essential unity. 


‘¢ And thus you will notice and understand : this supreme Being in the 
threeness of God is eternally inactive, immutable, in His essential being. 
But the nature of the Persons is fruitful, eternally active according to the 
manner of acting of the Persons. For the Father begets the Son, another 
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Person, by His nature ; and the Son is begotten of the Father as the eternal 
wisdom of God, another in Person and one in nature with the Father. And 
the Father and the Son cause to proceed the Holy Spirit who has the same 
nature as the other two. Thus there is a unity in nature and a diversity in 
Persons. For in the mutual relations of the Persons between themselves, 
there is a mutual knowledge and love, a constant flowing to and fro between 
Father and Son passing through the Holy Spirit who is the love of both. 
As for the unity of the Holy Spirit, in which these Persons live and Teign, 
it consists in His fruitful action working all things according to the free 
generosity, wisdom and power of the Persons. But in the flow of the Persons, 
the. unity of the Holy Spirit draws and holds serenely the Persons above all 
distinction in a true unfathomable love which is God Himself. Thus God 
lives in Himself and with Himself knowing, loving, possessing, enjoying 
Himself above all creatures. Such is the most perfect way of God’s living ’’ 
(The Twelve Beguines, Pp. 71-2). 


The Holy Spirit is, then, He who plunges the Father, Son and 
Himself in the abyss of beatitude ; He is also the one who consumes 
and plunges the mystic and the blessed into this abyss. Such is 
the theory expounded by Ruysbroec in this book, The Twelve 
Beguines. It is there and in his first work The Kingdom of Lovers 
that he describes most explicitly the essence and action of the 
Holy Spirit : 


the spirit, above all created things, the Holy Spirit gives to our mind His 
eternal light... once we are elevated above the passion of desire and practise 
the virtues in purity of spirit. Then, we are inactive, without movement ; 
the Holy Spirit gives to our purified spirit His eternal light ; we are... ”” 


“for the Holy Spirit is a consuming fire which consumes and 
transforms all into itself ”? (Ib., pp. 102-3). 


The Holy Ghost in the Liturgy 


by Dom Denys RUTLEDGE, O.S.B. 


Isle of Canna, Scotland 3 


‘¢ For the invisible things of him from the creation of the world are 
clearly seen, being understood by the things that are made ’’ (Rom., 
a2). 

“¢ He that loveth not his brother whom he seeth, how can he love God 
whom he seeth not?’’ (I John, IV, 20). 

“¢ .. while we recognize God in visible form, we may through him 
be drawn to the love of things invisible’? (Pref. on the Nativity of 
Our Lord). 


Tp tHe HOLY SPIRIT ACTIVELY. PRESENT 
IN THE LITURGY 


So does Sacred Scripture, and the Church in her official worship, 
speak of fallen man’s necessity of approaching the invisible through 
the visible. 

Similarly St. Thomas lays it down as a principle: ‘* proprium 
est (humanae naturae) ut per corporalia et sensibilia in spiritualia 
et intelligibilia deducatur ’”’ 2 (He is speaking of human nature in 
itself, without grace, and of human nature elevated by grace but 
fallen. Elevated human nature in the state of innocence would 
have approached spiritual things without the aid of the material). 

So too St. John Chrysostom (Hom. in Matt., LXXXII, 4, quoted 
by the Catechism of the Council of Trent, Part II) : ‘* If man were 


1Dom Denys RUTLEDGE, monk of Port Augustus (English Benedictine Congre- 
gation). — At present engaged to form a small community at Isle of Canna (almost 
entirely Catholic), the school being reduced to a small number of boys sharing, with 
mitigations, the complete life of the monks. — Address : Benedictine Monastery, 
Isle of Canna, ScoTLAND (Editor’s note). 

2S, Th. III, LXI, a. 1, ¢. 
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not clothed with a material body, these good (i. e. spiritual) things 
would have been presented to him naked and without any covering ; 
but as the soul is joined to the body, it was absolutely necessary 
to employ sensible things in order to assist in making them under- 
stood. ”’ 

St. Thomas and St. Chrysostom are'speaking of the sacraments, 
of the reasonableness of presenting them under sensible forms. 
But the principle is a general one, that man in his fallen state 
needs to approach the invisible through the visible, the spiritual 
through the material and sensible. 

It would, therefore, seem not unreasonable to ask whether the 
Holy Ghost, the source of all our spiritual life, with whom we are 
to cooperate in the work of our sanctification is present to us 
under visible, sensible forms. In the separate sacraments, the 
vehicles of his specialized activity, this is clearly so. But as a whole, 
as a visibly living, moving person, with a voice and language of 
his own, conveying to us under sensible forms a real knowledge 
of his person and of the whole scope of his work of sanctification ? 
Suppose we express it in this way. 

God, who at sundry times and in divers manners spoke in times 
past to the fathers by the prophets, last of all, in these days, hath 
spoken to us by his Son (Heb., I, 1.). The whole of the godhead 
was present, revealed in the Son. During his earthly life men were 
able again to walk with God ‘ presenting himself to us in human 
form ’, to talk with him, listen to his voice, observe his movement 
and gestures, follow the changes of expression on his face, mark the 
nuances of his speech, and to learn even from these comparatively 
insignificant external qualities. It was possible for an individual 
to approach directly with his own particular problem, to obtain 
advice, enlightenment and encouragement. Miracles of healing were 
to be seen, which were also symbols, sensible forms, enshrining the 
still greater miracle of healing in the soul ACh ved He XiLive 
3, ad 3: ‘* finis autem exterioris curationis per Christum factae 
est curatio animae ”’). A personal, living contact was possible. 
There would arise something of that knowledge of the working 
of a man’s mind that comes no otherwise than by living, working 
and suffering — above all by suffering — with him. Some degree 
of knowledge of God and the invisible world might have been 
acquired ; knowledge complete and accurate as far as human words 
were able to convey it, but of necessity the words themselves 
containing depth upon depth of meaning which would only reveal 
its full treasures after long meditation and experience. That full 
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meaning was to be revealed gradually. In proportion as the need 
arose the Holy Ghost was “‘ to make everything plain, and recall to 
your minds everything I have said to you”’’ (John, XIV, 26). The 
knowledge of, and living contact with him in whom was * all the 
fulness of the godhead” was already there : God revealed to men. 
The measure of comprehension of what was revealed would vary 
with individuals : the Holy Spirit was to provide for that. 

Now such a personal, living contact with Our Lord during 
bis earthly life was possible only for a very limited number, those 
who were able to be present in that particular part of the earth’s 
surface at that time in history. What of the other countless millions 
still to be born ? They too would greatly desire — and need — 
such a living contact with the person of one who was the source 
and origin of their supernatural life, to learn to know and love 
him by a lifelong, daily, even hourly acquaintance. 

Such a continual personal contact would clearly be highly desir- 
able, perhaps even necessary considering what we have seen 
of the nature of fallen man. If it could be arranged that Our Lord 
with his whole life and activity could be wholly present in every 
age, in every part of the world, clothed, not in his human form, 
nor set within the narrow limits and accidental circumstances 
of a small Eastern village, enclosed within this particular frame- 
work of actions and words, but in some other way, accessible to 
everyone at all times until the end of the world ; then men might, 
even more easily than during his ordinary earthly life, be able to 
live with him, to grow up with him and to come to know him daily 
more clearly by a living, personal contact. 

Such an arrangement has, as we know, in fact been made ; but 
we need to realize better the full significance cf it. Christ withdrew 
to heaven in his bodily form in order to return in this other, more 
accessible way. It was ‘expedient’ that he should do so, that the 
Holy Ghost might come. So he now dwells, accessible to all men, 
in every age, in all parts of the world, clothed not in his visible 
human flesh but in the flesh of the Mystical Body, the Church, 
under the forms of the sacraments. His spirit, the Holy Ghost, 
proceeding from the Father and the Son, is the soul of the Church. 
The Church thus lives by his life and speaks with his voice and 
language, the language of that complex of Mass-Office-Sacraments. 

We are then, in this way, able to enter into a living, personal 
contact, even through sensible things, even assisted by accidental 
qualities of light, movement, colour, form and sound. Moreover 
his activity is not different from that of his ordinary earthly life ; 
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it is one and the same. But just as the full import of our Lord’s 
words are gradually ‘ made plain’ to the mind of the Church, so 
too the riches of his work of redemption are unfolded and applied 
in time to the souls of men. 

The language of the Church’s liturgy is primarily that of the 
Sacred Scriptures, revealing to us something of the invisible activity 
of the Spirit. The New Testament, fulfilling the promises and 
foreshadowings of the Old, shows us what one might call the more 
external aspects of our Lord’s activity, clearly visible to all at a 
glance. In the liturgy — Mass-Office-Sacraments — they are placed 
in such a context as to reveal the deeper, more interior, more 
spiritual aspect of this activity, not visible at first sight. 


Miraculous cures of bodily infirmity have as their end a healing of the 
spirit (cf. St. Thomas already quoted). In some recorded cases the disease 
itself was clearly symbolic of the deeper spiritual malady. As, for instance, 
in the case of the paralytic, where our Lord went straight to the spiritual ill : 
the man’s spiritual faculties were as lifeless and atrophied by sin as his cor- 
poral members ; his bodily condition was a sign, a symbol, of his spiritual 
state. Only when the onlookers doubted his ability to perform the greater 
cure did Our Lord proceed to the cure of the lesser, that of the man’s physical 
infirmity : ‘* Rise up, take thy bed with thee, and go home ”’ (Matt., IX, 6). 
By reading this towards the end of the year, the end of the world and the 
return of all things to God who gave them, the Church suggests that the man 
now has his spiritual faculties restored, enabling him to walk to his ever- 
lasting home in heaven : the faculties for proceeding thither, and henceforth 
living on this spiritual plane, have been restored. 

Similarly with the raising from the dead of the son of the widow of Naim 
(Missal : Thursday before Passion Sunday). The raising of a * dead ” soul, 
a soul deprived of supernatural life, is a much greater miracle than the resto- 
ration of natural life ; so much the greater as the life of heaven is higher than 
the life of this world. So we find St. Augustine, commenting on this, reminding 
us that ‘ we find three dead raised by our Lord visibly, thousands invisibly ” 1 


As the Spirit of Christ continues to live and work in the Church 
under sensible forms, so the record of his earthly life is also the 
record, the bringing to mind, of his continued activity in all its 
aspects. The Gospel nairative, as symbolic — containing and 
partly revealing a spiritual reality — contains below the appear- 
ance, the sensible form, the historic event, also this activity. The 


1Serm. xLiv, De verb. Dmni. — In Catechism Through the Liturgy, Part III, 
Samuel Walker, London, are to be found some of the meanings of ‘the Sunday 
Gospels in the Time after Pentecost, Suggested by the context in which the Church 
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power of Christ, by which, for instance, he raised to life the son 
of the widow of Naim, is of infinite efficacy, capable of raising 
from both corporal and spiritual death an endless series of sons ; 
and that same power is applied by Christ still living and working 
through his Spirit in the Church in every land and in every age. 
We are to think, therefore, of these incidents of our Lord’s earthly 
life as revealing also to us something of the hidden depths of his 
continued spiritual operation in the Church. 

The Spirit of the Lord, then, which spoke through the prophets, 
lived and worked in Christ in the restricted context of his short 
earthly life, in the comparatively few words and actions of one 
in the form of a servant, is now present in a form unrestricted by 
this local, earthly environment, filling the whole earth, accessible 
to the needs of men of all time, nations and climate, yet still under 
the sensible forms needed by man, with actions and a voice of his 
own, filling the whole earth and encompassing all creation. 

It should be evident, therefore, that we do find the person of 
the Holy Ghost in the Church’s liturgy. There we can see him, 
in a certain sense — see the sensible forms under which he opec- 
ates ; we can hear his voice still speaking ; we can live with him, 
be taught, guided and consoled by him, be led by him into the 
courts of the Lord. We shall not, of course, stop there, inside the 
church. So guided we shall find traces of his presence and work 
in the whole of creation, since his Spirit fills the whcle earth. From 
having known him, to some extent as he is, in his pure spizitual 
reality, we shall recognize him again in the face of nature. So the 
medieval sculptors loved to pertray on the exterior of their churches 
flowers, beasts, birds, something from the whole of creation the 
adornment of at least the hem of his garment. 


Il. TWO KINDS OF KNOWLEDGE OF THE HOLY GHOST 
IN THE LITURGY \ 


It may help at this point to examine in rather more detail what 
kind of knowledge of the person of the Holy Ghost we may hope 
to gain by this living personal contact through intelligent par- 
ticipation in the Church’s liturgy. 

St. Thomas distinguishes two kinds of knowledge of divine 
things (cf. e. g. S. Th., I, q. 1, 6, ad 3), one acquired by study of 
the truths of faith by the natural reason, the other by a ‘ compas- 
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passio ’ or ‘ sympathy with ’ (in the literal sense of ’ experiencing 
with ’), by a certain affinity or connaturality (being of * the same 
nature ’) with the thing known (cf. S. Th., II II**, q. 45, ii, c, and Ja 
Il**, q. 68, i, ad 4). Thus a man without a certain virtue may acquire 
knowledge of it by study ; he will know it from outside. His know- 
ledge will, however, be of a different kind from that of one who 
has the habit of the virtue ; who recognizes it as something of 
his own, is drawn to it as something that is part of himself. We may 
acquire the former kind of knowledge of divine things by the 
unaided human reason ; the latter is given by the gifts cf the 
Holy Ghost of knowledge, understanding and wisdom (in the 
case quoted by that of wisdom). The one may be described roughly 
as being outside looking in, the other as being inside looking out. 


I. Knowledge from Outside. 


Through the liturgy we may acquire, better than by any other 
means, both kinds of knowledge of the Holy Ghost and of his 
role in this world. I have demonstrated for the assistance of teach- 
ers in Catechism Through the Liturgy how the whole of Christian 
doctrine is presented as a living, organic whole in the Church’s 
official worship or liturgy in the course of each year. The truths of 
religion are presented in the course of religious worship; while 
performing the obligations of religion the participant is at the 
same time learning about it ; while receivine a new influx of super- 
natural life, that life is shown to him under sensible forms, and 
external expression of that life in worship and work is suggested 
to him for adoption. Besides being presented to him in a manner 


linked with the phenomena of the material world, day and night, 


natural world, is concerned especially with the life-giving opera- 
tion of the Holy Spirit in the world. The theology of the Holy 
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Ghost is to be found more especially on the feast of Pentecost, 
occurring when — at least in this hemisphere — the advent of new 
growth, life and warmth is most apparent in the world of nature, 
so disposing man more readily to appreciate the life-giving power 
of the Holy Spirit in the supernatural sphere. This feast has come 
as the culmination of a gradual progression from the darkness 
and death of winter (Advent) to light (Christmas-Epiphany), 
the struggle of light with darkness in spring (Lent), and the final 
victory of life and light over darkness and death at Easter with 
the beginning of Summer. The actual theological terms applied 
to the Holy Ghost we shall find on the feast in Mass and Office. * 

We are shewn, that is, graphically and dramatically, in a manner 
appealing to all the senses, the work of the Holy Spirit in the 
Church, while that work is actually being accomplished. The words 
and actions that reveal this work also contain it (in Mass-Office- 
Sacraments) ; what is more, they dispose the soul to receive its 
effects in the fullest possible measure. So presented we are able to 
meditate on it, reason over it, analyse it, and so obtain from it 
a reasoned knowledge, St. Thomas's knowledge by study. 


2. Knowledge by Affinity. 


But all this is from outside looking in. One without the virtue 
of Faith could acquire such a knowledge. Those who saw our Lord 
in his bodily presence, observed his actions and listened to his 
words, could have acquired such knowledge from outside ; but not 
all had the faith that admitted to the mystery of the kingdom. 
Such a knowledge acquired from the Liturgy might be acquired 
also — though not so effectively — from any manual of theology, 
or from the various diocesan catechisms. What the Liturgy is 
able to develop in a quite unique manner is the other kind of 
knowledge, that from inside ; knowledge by sympathy or affinity, 
a sharing in the knowledge God has of himself, through the indwell- 
ing of the Holy Ghost in the soul. 

The gifts of the Holy Ghost, infused at Baptism, given in fuller 
measure in Confirmation, are capable of indefinite development. 
All holiness has its origin in the operation of the Holy Ghost work- 
ing through the Church’s liturgy. Progress in prayer, passage 
through the illuminative way to union, is the logical result of 


1Cf. e. g. VAGAGGINI, Les Richesses du Missel, pp. 111 ff. and Pius Parscu, Das 
Jahr des Heiles, pp. 273 ff. (13 Auflage). 
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the development of the theological virtues and the gifts of the 
Holy Ghost, present in every baptized Christian. To restrict our- 
selves to the terms of the present discussion, St. Thomas’s second 
kind of knowledge — contemplative, ‘ mystical’ knowledge in 
its later development — is due to the working in the soul of the 
gifts of the Holy Ghost of Wisdom, Knowledge and Understanding, 

I have suggested elsewhere (Catechism Through the Liturgy, 
Part III, Introduction) the analogy between the way in which, in 
accordance with Christ’s promise, the full implications of his 
teaching are gradually ‘ made plain’ to the Church and become 
matter of infallible definitions, and the manner in which to the 
individual soul, in proportion to its needs, a fuller understanding 
of divine things is gradually given through the Gifts. 

It is knowledge from the inside, inside looking out. Being known 
from inside it is recognized as reflected in necessarily inadequate 
human language, and still more imperfectly reflected in materia] 
things. So a mother knows, understands and judges of her own 
child in a different, higher manner than others. Her knowledge, 
understanding and judgement, more especially her judgement, 
spring from an affinity with him. In the child is something of 
herself. In him she sees and feels something of her own life, sympa- 
thies and inclinations ; she even sees reflected in him something 
of her own physical appearance. She may not be able to formulate, 
even to herself, a full, reasoned estimate of him and his capabilities, 
still less convey it to others - but she knows. Something of this 
kind is the knowledge we gain of God and divine things through 
the gifts of the Holy Ghost in the soul. The question is how to 


Now the Holy Ghost comes to us from the Church, which is thus 
spiritually our mother, It is only as members of the Church that 


Body of Christ, and the worship of the Mystical Body, the Liturgy, 
deserve careful study.) The Holy Ghost in the Church has, as 
we have seen, a voice and language of his Own, an invisible activity ; 
invisible, yet made in some degree visible in material things, 
sounds and actions. The voice and language of the Holy Ghost 
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in the Church is also the native expression of the Holy Ghost in 
the soul of the individual. The psalms, lessons, prophecies, gospels, 
hymns of the Mass and Office are the language of the Holy Spirit 
in the Church, enshrining his activity there, and to a certain extent 
revealing it, giving it external expression. They are thus also 
the language of each individual in whom the Holy Spirit dwells. 
We shall come to a deeper knowledge, a more intimate under- 
standing of his work in proportion as we learn to speak his language, 
think his thoughts, to live and move and work with him there. 
We shall grow to spiritually adult stature by gradually acquiring 
the activity, manner of thought, speech and action of adult spirit- 
ual life, growing up “‘ in him who is the head, even Christ ’’ (Eh., 
IV, 15). As a consequence we shall come to see from the inside 
more and more of what is contained in the Holy Spirit’s work 
of sanctification to penetrate beneath what the unaided human 
reason can survey only from outside. By absorbing his ideas, 
forming our minds along the same lines as his — if one may be 
allowed the expression — we dispose ourselves to a fuller infusion 
of divine life, we become more like him, we share more fully in that 
knowledge which he has of himself. : 

To illustrate by analogy : A child learning to write has to form 
letters slowly and painfully, perhaps following a guiding line or 
copying a model : one has even seen the teacher guiding the hand 
of the child. Gradually the ability to write becomes second nature : 
the power has been acquired ; it can be done without effort, almost 
without thinking. Similarly a soldier may ‘ go through the mo- 
tions? ; he may perform a certain action so often that there is 
an almost automatic response to a command. A limb paralyzed, 
atrophied, is sometimes gradually restored to life and movement 
by being forced by external pressure, slowly and painfully, to 
perform the movements natural to a healthy limb: its normal 
power returns to it. Again, adopting the language of those who see 
‘ self-expression ” and ‘ creative activity ’ as essential to the due 
unfolding of the powers of body and mind: In the external forms 
of the life of the Holy Ghost in the Church’s liturgy we have the 
perfect, only adequate, expression of that life in our own individual 
souls. It must have an expression, and this is it. 

We are then introduced by the liturgy to a knowledge of the 
Holy Ghost and his rele, a knowledge both from outside, by scien- 
tific study, and from inside, by sharing his experience, by an in- 
creasing affinity or connaturality with him. What has been said 
of the liturgy is true also, in its degree, of what are sometimes 
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called today paraliturgical devotions that have the official appro- 
bation of the Church. We must beware too of decrying private 
devotions. It is inconceivable that there should be any genuinely 
deep spiritual life that would not issue in some personal, private 
devotional practice. But the liturgy remains the centre and source 
of all these. 


III. ENVIRONMENT AND OUR LIVING 
IN: THE- HOLY SPIRIT 


There is a further, a final, consideration. The effect of living 
with and by the Holy Ghost in the Church in the manner we have 
described is dependent to some extent on the environmen: in which 
the rest of life is passed. (Yes, grace does, of course, operate in any 
environment, but it does not coerce our wills. There must be a free 
acceptance, and this invclves the removal of obstacles to its in- 
fluence — parate viam Domini.) For instance the language of the 
liturgy assumes life in a normal, balanced community, and a fami- 
liarity with the phenomena of nature : the full effect of day and 
night, the seasons of the year with the seasonal operations of seed- 
time and harvest, and the common crafts known at first-hand. The 
full significance of the images and similes will not be so easily appa- 
rent to one born and bred in the highly industrialized, unbalanced 
communities common especially in our own country. Further, 
the rhythm of life in such surroundings is different ; less suitable 
as a foundation for the working of the spirit and the rhythm of 
the liturgy than the slower, more regular tempo of the normal 
semi-rural community. What is also important for the full effect 
of the liturgy, it is useful to be able to see at a glance, as one can 
in a comparatively small community, how all the activities of man 
do lead up to the liturgy, provide the material needs for it, and are 
by it all taken up into the liturgy, the ‘ service’, and worship 
of God. Where such an environment does not already exist, then 
there will inevitably be a tendency to produce it under the impulse 
of the Holy Spirit, still active in the Church ¢ reaching from end 
to end mightily, ordering all things sweetly.’ The individual’s 
particular work within this environment will ideally be such as 
conduces to his full personal development, so providing the natural 
basis for the supernatural operation of the Holy Ghost, giving him 
scope to translate into the visible and material something of the 
invisible world he contemplates through the Gifts. 
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Anyone who doubts the influence of environment would do well 
to study an investigation such as that of Niall Brennan in The 
Making of a Moron (Sheed and Ward), and ponder in the same 
connection the Holy Father’s words in his Christmas allocution 
on the ‘ depersonalization ’ of man under modern social conditions. 

It may perhaps be allowed to give an illustration from one’s own 
monastic order of how this works out in practice. Indeed it does 
- seem to have been the vocation of the typical monastic community 
to keep before the world in all ages a small working model of a life 
in which all human activities are ordered to the direct service 
and praise of God. 

A normal Benedictine community forms, from one aspect, what 
disciples of Madame Montessori might describe as the perfect 
‘ prepared environment ’ for opening the soul of the monk in the 
fullest possible measure to the working of the Holy Ghost in the 
liturgy. The (normal) monastery, being self-contained, economically 
self-sufficient, as the Rule requires, is a little world of its own, 
containing a cross-section of all the activities of the larger world. 
Since his world is on this small scale it can never escape the notice 
of the monk how all human activities do — or should — lead up 
to the direct service of God: the production of food, clothing, 
shelter, the arts and crafts and the fine arts, study and teaching. 
They are in fact so linked up with the direct service of God by the 
‘ hours ’ of the divine office at intervals throughout day and night, 
so that the whole day, with all its activities, is taken up into the 
direct ‘ liturgy ’ or ‘ service ’ of God. By a reversal of the process 
the power of the Holy Ghost is, through the monk’s participation 
in the liturgy, spread over the whole of his work and even beyond it, 
over the surrounding country, with a civilizing and sanctifying 
influence. The contemplation of God in the Liturgy gives him 
additional light on material things, on the principle: spirztualis 
iudicat omnia. There is an inevitable impulse to transform his 
experience into visible shape ; the invisible world of the Spirit 
becomes in some degree visible in the work of his hands,his buildings, 
the cultivation of his land, his crafts and study, even in his own 
manner and bearing. The distinction between work and prayer, 
religious and secular, spiritual and material, visible and invisible 
tends to disappear. St. Benedict prescribes in his Rule no method 
of prayer or scheme of spiritual development. He apparently 
assumes that in such an environment his monks will all be doczbiles 
Dei, ‘ taught of God .’ 

So it was that Christian civilization was brought to Europe in 
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the Dark Ages and might so be brought again — to Europe and 
elsewhere — in our own dark age. 

The thought occurs here whether the ordinary layman, in an 
environment unfavourable to his due spiritual development through 
the full influence of the Holy Ghost in the way we have described, 
ought to leave his home and work and go out to find a better setting 
— or to produce one : is not this asking rather much ? Indeed it is. 
But then the demands of God are rather heavy : he requires all, 
though he may be prepared to take less. We are made only fer 
the service and praise of God ; to this nothing can be preferred. 

Lest this should appear unduly idealistic one might recall that 
so sober a journal as the Times Educational Supplement, summing 
up a series of articles in a leader (Nov. 4th, 1949), considers that 
‘* Christians must regard the schools not as a piece of mechanism 
for the dissemination of useful information, or even as a society 
of individuals brought together with the object of improving their 
several characters, but as a body dedicated ultimately and in all 
ats activities to worship.’’ Itis a high ideal ; life as a worship or 
liturgy. 

If we ask how such an ideal is to be attained, then obviously 
it must begin in our own schools. Religious knowledge must be 
related to the liturgy as a service of God. It must be taught through 
the Liturgy, the truths of faith as they are portrayed year by year 
in the cycle of the Church’s feasts. By so doing the child will be 
exposed to the full influence of the Holy Spirit whe is prepared to 
deepen the understanding of the Mysteries each time they are 
performed. Religious education will become a life-long process, an — 
ever more perfect ‘living by the Spirit’, with that deepening 
knowledge that comes from a constant, living contact with the 
Holy Ghost, making the whole of life a liturgy or service of God. 
Every school will thus become, as the Times wishes and the monastic 
tule has for fourteen hundred years sup)lied, a * school of the 
Lord’s service. ’ 


Liturgy, as Giving the Holy Ghost 
a Chance to Teach 


by Gerald ELLarp, S. J. 
Professor of Theology, St. Mary’s College, St. Mary, Kansas, Chasen 


He will teach you all things, 
and will remind you of all I have told you. (John, xtv, 26) ? 


The Holy Spirit, as we say, has to complete the work that Christ 
began, and thus the Christian may be described as one who pro- 
gressively puts on Christ, under the guidance of the indwelling 
Spirit. In the brief compass allotted to it this paper recalls that 
the liturgy aids in this work, and not on Pentecost only, but all 
through the year. 

When Pope Pius XI, in an audience given to Abbot Capelle, * 
spoke of the liturgy as the most eminent organ of the Church’s 
magisterium, he was expressing a thought often found in his papers. 
A conspicuous instance was when he had decided to proclaim with 
fresh vigor the kingship of Christ, he publicly weighed the alter- 
natives of a feast to be instituted for that precise purpose, or a 
further doctrinal statement. His conclusions, in part (italics added) : 


1 Rev. Gerald ELtarp, S. J., born Oct. 8, 1894, entered the Society of Jesus 
1912, ordained 1926. Holds degree of AB (1918), MA (1919 and 1925), Ph. D. 
(Munich, 1931). Teaches Liturgical Theology in the Jesuit Scholasticate of St. 
Mary’s, Kansas, U. S. A. — Has contributed to most of the clerical and many of 
non-clerical Catholic magazines of the United States and particularly to Orate 
Fratres (now Worship). Father ELLARD has published : Ordination Anointings in 
the Western Church Prior to 1,000 (1933) ; Christian Life and Worship (1934) ; The 
Mystical Body and the American Bishops (1939) ; Men at Work and Worship (1940) ; 
The Dialog Mass (1942); The Mass of the Future (1948). Is at present engaged 
upon a book on Master Alcuin Liturgist. — Address : Saint Mary’s College, Saint 
Mary, Kansas, U. S. A. (Editor’s note). 

2New Testament quotations are given in the Spencer version. 

3 Dec. 12, 1935: reported, Quest. Lit. et Par., 21 (1936), 4; cf. Orate Fraires, 10 


1936), 377-78- 
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For imbuing the people with the faith, and leading them by faith to the 
interior joys of life, the annual celebrations of the sacred mysteries are far 
more efficacious than even the most weighty documents of ecclesiastical 
teaching. 

As a rule these latter reach only a few and the more learned, whereas the 
former impress and teach all the faithful. 

The one means, we may say, speaks but once : the other speaks every year 
and forever. 

The one speaks to the mind only : the other effectively appeals to mind 
and heart, that is, to the whole man. 

Since man consists of body and soul, he should be so moved and interested 
as to drink in divine doctrines more abundantly through the variety and beauty 
of the sacred rites, and converting these into vigor and blood, make them 
serve him for progress in the spiritual life. 1 


A feast is far better than an encyclical. If feasts were not there, 
the Church would create them ; in fact, as one is seen to fail, the 
Church supplies it. Implicit faith in the beginning, St. Thomas 2 
felt, covered things not celebrated by feasts, but explicit faith 
is fostered by festal observance. 

True as this is of incidental festivals, it is even true of the basic 
facts of redemption, Christ’s birth, death, resurrection and ascension 
into heaven, whence “¢ He sent down the Holy Spirit, as He had 
promised, upon His adopted children. ’? ? These are annually kept 
in our midst, not as anniversaries, but as progressive and continuing 
realities, for the ever-further ‘ Christification ” of us imperfect 
Christians. By ¢ Christification ’ is meant, of course, being “* minded 
as was Christ Jesus ”’ (Phil., II, 5), and in this the teaching, the 
‘re-minding ’, the suggesting, the alluring, the inspiring, the 
enflaming, the consuming, is the never-finished function of that 
indwelling Spirit of Love. 


‘* And the Spirit likewise helps our weakness ; for we do not know how to 


pray as we ought, but the Spirit Himself intervenes in our behalf with 
sighs unutterable ’? (Rom., VIII, 26). 


In fact, before there were any Christian ‘ festivals ’ at all, beyond 
a tacit little ‘ Easter ’ every Sunday, this elemental study of Christ, 
step by step, was being urged by the Apostle, as in those words 


(as is thought) of a song : ‘* The Mystery of our religion is confessedly 
great. It is He 


1Quas primas, AAS, 17 (1925), 603. 
2 De Veritate, q XIV, a. XI, 6. 
® Preface, Pentecost Sunday. 
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Who was manifested in the flesh, 
Was justified in the Spirit, 
Was revealed to angels, 
Proclaimed among the nations, 
Believed on in the world, 
Received up in glory! 


But the Spirit expressly says that in later times some will depart 
from the faith,...’? (I Tim., II, 16-IV, 1). Christmas, Easter and 
Ascension are here clearly foreshadowed. 

In our own days, when Pope Pius XII wished to provide a clear 
and precise statement as to the nature and purpose of the Church 
Year, after these twenty centuries of growth, he found that the 
developed cycle for all its fullness and complexity, still fits the 
ancient framework. He enumerates in orderly sequence the cb- 
servances of Advent, Christmas, Epiphany, Septuagesima, Lent, 
Passiontide, Holy Week and Easter with a few characteristic 
touches about each. He comes to the full force of his argument 
in dealing with Pentecost, as providing the impetus that will carry 
us all through the year to the complete imitation of Christ : 


And at Pentecost the Church urges us, both by her teaching and by her 
action, to be responsive to the action of the Holy Spirit. He longs to fill our 
hearts with divine charity, in order that we may more and more eagerly 
advance in the path of virtue, and become holy as Christ our Lord and His 
heavenly Father are holy. + 

‘¢ The liturgical year ”’, he continues, ‘‘ is therefore like a heavenly hymn 
of praise offered by the Christian family through Jesus, its perpetual ad- 
vocate, to the heavenly Father. But it also demands that we should strive 
seriously and systematically to increase in our knowledge and praise of our 
divine Redeemer ; it requires of us also an earnest and powerful effort and 
unremitting practice, that we may imitate the mysteries of His life, follow 
willingly in the way of His sufferings, and so at last share his glory and ever- 
lasting happiness. ’’ ? 


The Holy Father thus sees our responsiveness to the Holy Spirit 
as the measure of success in cur living the entire Church Year. 
¢ Advancing more and more eagerly in the path of holiness ’, 
‘ serious striving and systematic effort to grow in knowledge and 
in praise ’, * earnest and powerful effort > ¢ unremitting practice 
in putting on Christ in all the phases of His life ’, — these are not 


EEE 

1 Mediator Dei, AAS, 39 (1947), 578, 79; translation of C. G. SMitH, Christian 
Worship (London, CTS, 1949), 68. 

2 Tbidem. 
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the tasks of Pentecost only. They are the life-progrem of the 
successful Christian, the achievements of a life-time of listening 
to the Spirit’s prompting to approve the better things. 1 

For this ‘ year-around ’ task the Holy Spirit finds the liturgy 
constantly referring to and presenting to us the divine Model : 


‘* The sacred liturgy puts Christ before us, whole and entire, in all the 
phases of His life : the Christ who is the Word of the Eternal Father, who is 
born of the Virgin Mother of God, who teaches us truth, who heals the sick 
and consoles the afflicted, who suffers and dies ; who then triumphs over 
death by His resurrection, and from His throne in the glory of Heaven sends 
down upon us the Spirit, the Paraclete, to live for ever in His Church. ** Jesus 
Christ, yesterday and today — be He the same for ever! ” (Hebr., x11, 8), 
And the liturgy presents Christ to us not only as an example to imitate but 
as a teacher for us to believe, as a shepherd for us to follow, as the advocate 
who saves us, as the source of our holiness, and as the Mystical Head whose 
living members we are and whose life we live. ’? 10 


But for bending human weakness to this unremitting task of 
self-perfection the Spirit of Wisdom aims not merely at faith, 
but at faith’s interior joys, He would convince not merely a few, 
but ali members of Christ ; He would speak not once, but constantly 
and forever. He would effectively appeal to the whole man, rather 
than to the mind only ; He would attract and move and interest 
and for these tasks He needs variety and beauty. For all these tasks 
the hovering Teacher has need of what Father Leen has so well 
called ‘ the imperceptible, ubiquitous, myriad descent upon us. ” 
Nothing less is the continuing fulfilling of that promise : ** I will ask 
the Father and He will give you another Comforter to remain with 
you for ever — the Spirit of Truth ”” (John, XIV, 15). There is little 
that is merely ‘ Pentecostal ? in this coming of the Spirit. 


1** Ad te nostras etiam rebelles compelle... voluntates *? (Secret, Fourth Sunday 
After Pentecost). 


* Mediator Dei, loc. cit., translation, 69. 


The Holy Spirit 
and the Preaching of Grace 


by Léon DE ConINcK, S. J. 
Professor of Pastoral Theology, Jesuit College, Louvain * 


The Apostle has warned against a ‘ dead ’ faith. It can be lifeless 
in more than one way. For example, if its object is a bloodless 
thing, a mere intellectual effort, one will admit its existence... as 
one admits the spots on the sun — something very remote. ¢ True’* 
faith is the allegiance of myself to a living Person, whom I know 
to be living because I have relations with Him and He enters into 
my inner life. To believe is to love. To love is to live in warm, close 
association with someone. So the ‘I believe in the Holy Ghost ”’ 
can only be said with conviction if one has a certain spiritual expe- 
rience with the Holy Ghost. 

Every Christian can have this. For grace is the work within us 
of the third Person. Spiritus Sancti gratia illuminat sensus et corda 
nostra. 

To make known the Holy Spirit and make people really believe 
in Him will depend on the way in which we explain grace. 


1. Ambiguities of Language. 


A. — Of the Holy Spirit and grace, St. Paul (/ Cor., VI, 19) 
says that the Christian is the “ Temple of the Holy Spirit ;”’ 
he also says that the Holy Spirit ‘ dwells ? in us. What does that 
mean ? To dwell is to be in a place habitually and normally. So the 
Spirit is ‘ habitually ’ present in souls ; such are said to be in a 
state of grace. But the presence of God is never simply static, 
passive. God is ever infinitely active, at work. If the Spirit is 
present in us, this means essentially that He is operating within 


1See biographical note, Lumen Vitae, VII (1952), p. 29. — Address : 8, Chaussée 
de Haecht, Brussels, BeLcium (Editor’s note). 
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us ‘‘ Emitte Spiritum tuum et creabuntur et renovabis faciem 
terrae... ”’ What we call the action of grace is the action of the 
Spirit within us. We are His field of operation, not a ciborium or 
tabernacle. 


B. — Grace must also be clearly understood. We are not now 
thinking of the concept which the theologians elaborate, but grace 
as it is presented in certain popular writings, and as it exists 
in the minds of many Christians. 

One has the impression that for these it is a thing apart, some- 
thing that can be isolated in itself. It is rather like a statue which 
continues to exist independently of the sculptor. We can get grace 
as we can get bread or medicine ! 

Unfortunately, one soon sees that the only grace which has any 
reality for most Christians is actual grace ; grace as a help, grace 
as a means to attain some difficult moral state, impossible of attain- 
ment without this help. Some Christians imagine that the highest 
aim in life is Christian morality, as a result go which we will one day 
get to heaven. Sanctifying grace, the grace of adoption as sons is 
a very unfamiliar idea ; the fact that this adoption as sons requires 
a high morality and sanctity is not the energizing idea which in- 
spires even good Catholics, 


2. Active Presence of the H oly Spirit by Grace. 


The high esteem we should have of grace and the devotion we 
should have to the Holy Spirit will gain considerably if we bring 
out the essential link that exists between grace and the Spirit, 
between the state of grace and the presence of the Paraclete within 
us. 

The function of the third Person with regard to us is the same 
as that which He has within the Trinity ; grace is a participation in 
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energies : they have their origin and their object in God. The grace 
par excellence, the wondrous free gift, is that of sonship ; it is the 
source of and reason for all the other graces. This sonship is ours 
because the eternal Son has sent us His filial Spirit, crying out in us 
‘« Abba, Father ’’. Sanctifying grace — which I would like to call 
son-making — is the presence in us of the Spirit of Jesus, the 
incarnate Son of God. We receive from this intimate presence 
a sacred character to which grace owes its name — which would 
be still more expressive if we called it ‘ consecrating. ’ The partici- 
pation in divine life which it brings about is participation in divine 
filial life. The Spirit of Jesus lives in us ; this allows us to repeat 
with St. Paul: Vivit vero in me Christus. 

This divine filial life is in us; it should be ‘ fraternal. ’ The 
Spirit of divine Love does not only unite the Son to the Father, 
but has united Him to all men. It was by the operation of the 
Holy Spirit that the Word became man to unite all men and thus 
save them all. 

The Love of God which the Spirit by His active presence in us 
enkindles is a Love which has, indeed, God for its object, but also 
men. That is why we would say that the grace of the divine Presence 
is not only filial and fraternal, but also ‘ ecclesial. ? The Unity of 
eternal, redemptive love which gives life and activity to the Church 
is also the work of the third Person in each Christian and the whole 
Christian family. 


3. Consequence of the Presence 
of the Spirit by Grace. 


A. —In this way comes about our likeness to God: 

a) Our mysterious resemblance, for which the theologians have 
invented the word ‘ imprint ’ and by which Fr. Taymans explains 
the reviviscence of the sacraments. * 

6) A visible resemblance by the general character of our living : 
what we call Christian morality, Christian holiness. The graces 
are those numerous operations of the filial Spirit within us helping 
us to carry out the great Commandment : ‘‘ Thou shalt Love ”’ 
in all its forms, i. e. the commandments which Jesus did not abolish 
but brought to perfection. 


B. — In this way there begins in us eternal life. For heaven is not 


1 F. TAYMANS D’EYPERNON, La Sainte Trinité et les Sacrements, Louvain, Museum 
Lessianum, 1949, chap. I, Empreintes et grace divine. 
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a grand feast organized for Christians who have made a success 
of the Christian life. It is in essence the full and ravishing conscious- 
ness of the eternal presence in us of the filial Spirit. We ‘ realize ” 
that ** God is our Father who is in heaven ”’ and that we are His 
children : ‘* And if sons, heirs also. *? The Spirit within us meets 
with no more obstacles. He can love in us all things in creation 
and creatures. 

St. Thomas said the same when he defined grace as: inchoatio 
vitae aeternae. 


Conclusion. 


Grace thus understood in its relationship with the Holy Spirit is 
not a ‘ thing ’ which one can increase like pennies in a money-box. 
It loses its impersonal aspect to assume its living vividness in the 
light of the Holy Spirit. 

A priest one day said to me that Catholics were forgetting the 
Holy Spirit. It is true they do not give much thought to Him: 
at the most they will invoke Him when they have to make a decision 
or want to pass an examination... The devotion to the Holy Spirit 
is not a matter of any special invoking... it is primarily understand- 
ing... Perhaps the third Person is ‘ unknown’ and ‘ forgotten ” 
because He is not understood. We have much to gain by increasing 


sensus et corda nostra. 


The Holy Ghost 
and Individualized Teaching 


by Francois CoupREAU, P.S. S. 
Head of the ** Institut Supérieur Catéchétique ’’, Paris + 


The title of this article seems to bind, or rather limit, the function 
of the Holy Ghost in catechesis to individualized teaching alone. 
But the formal character of all religious teaching, be it collective 
or individualized, should surely be respect for the action of the 
Holy Spirit. 

In our instructions we are really endeavouring, through and 
beyond our feeble human words, to bring our pupils into contact 
with Christ so that they will hear the promptings of His Spirit and 
their soul will be marked with His impress, and thus in them will 
come forth the ‘‘ new life ’? which will later blossom into eternal 
life. 

Consequently, on this level, the only one which respects the 
supreme aim of catechesis, it must be said that though there is place 
in religious teaching for a collective teaching which is the trans- 
mission of the Word cf God to a group, this is, as a matter of fact, 
only one stage, or better only a distinction of principle : for all 
religious teaching, because it is the work of the Holy Spirit, the 
Interior Master, must be not only individual but individualized ; 
or, if you prefer — for the reverse is true — only a religious teach- 
ing not only individual but individualized is respectful of its 


1 Rev. Francois CouDREAU, born December 14th., 1916; priest of Saint Sulpice. 
First, principal and professor of dogmatic theology at the major seminary at 
Clermont-Ferrand and head of religious education in that diocese. Headmaster 
‘and professor of theology at the seminary for deacons at Saint Sulpice, Paris. 
He started there the ‘‘ Institut Supérieur Catéchétique ”’ at the ‘** Institut Catho- 
lique de Paris. ’? Fr. COUDREAU is at present principal and professor of catechistic 
pedagogy at the seminary for deacons at Saint Sulpice, principal of the ** Institut 
Supérieur Catéchétique *> and member of the ‘‘ Commission Nationale du Caté- 
chisme ’? in France. He has written several articles, especially in Documentation 
Catéchistique. — Address : 50, rue de Vaugirard, Paris VI, FRANCE (Editor’s note). 
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formal character, namely, to permit the action of the Holy Spirit, 
our Interior Master. 

In justification of this statement the following lines have been 
written. 


We may pass quickly over the difference between individual 
teaching which is addressed to each pupil in particular and individ- 
ualized teaching who goes further and is adapted to the needs 
and capabilities of each one: 

A first series of needs and possibilities derives from psychology and 
sociology ; they set limits to the knowledge and action of the subject 
and thereby to the Master’s pedagogy : we are on the mere human 
level here. 

A second series of needs and possibilities sets limits to the subject’s 
spiritual awareness : we are here on the higher plane of faith. The 
religion teacher must take note of this, for he is not only a pedagogue 
but a pastor. 


The adaptation to the psychological and sociological capabilities 
of the pupil and respect for the corresponding needs have been the 
matter of study and research which in recent years have allowed 
of great progress being made in catechetical pedagogy. Basing 
themselves on the works of modern psycho-pedagogues, especially 
those of the Swiss school, many groups of catechists have sought to 
discover the most perceptive periods in the child for religious teach- 
ing and Christian education, and apply the techniques of individ- 
ualization in profane teaching to the religious domain. This effort 
has given rise to a flood of index cards, exercises and control tests, 


A Stepping Stone... 


It is on the second level, that of faith, dealing with the spiritual 
and moral needs and capabilities of the pupils that individualization 
study will throw light on the essential role of the Holy Ghost in 
religious teaching. 

Sufficient thought has not yet been given to these needs and 
capabilities, which belong more to pastoral theology than to peda- 
gogy, but which every religion teacher must consider and make 
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him work on the level of faith. We only catechize for faith ; it is 
faith which is the final cause of all religious teaching. 

Catechesis is not only the transmission of Christian doctrine to be 
learned ; this doctrine is a mystery which one can only know by 
faith, and therefore catechesis should be a gradual introduction to 
the Christian Mystery, a laborious entry into Life :‘** I am come that 
they may have life and have it more abundantly... ”’ 

This is a fundamental aspect, too often forgotten in religion 
teaching ; it is one of the conditions for perseverance. Perseverance 
is not a matter of knowledge ; one either has it or hasn’t. Persever- 
ance is a matter of life ; one perseveres in the life of faith : to perse- 
vere is to continue, and to continue one must have begun. 

Unfortunately, many of our religion lessons have allowed the 
pupils to know the doctrine, but have not taken care to begin to 
make the pupils live by faith : that is why there has often been no 
perseverance. 

To individualize religion teaching is, then, to adapt oneself to 
the spiritual and moral needs and capabilities of the pupil. 

And what are they ? A habit of faith which awaits nourishment 
so that it can become a living virtue ; a potency ready to pass into 
act ; the presence of the Spirit who speaks and wants a reply. There 
lies the great advantage we have in having to deal with baptized 
persons. Even if, before the teaching we give them, they have not 
begun to live by faith, they possess the supernatural powers which 
they can and should make use of. The children are bathed in the 
grace of the Spirit and are ready to be re-born to that living faith 
which will be theirs by contact with the mystery of Christ. 


I. DOCILITY TO THE HOLY SPIRIT, 
MASTER OF REVELATION 


Individualizing religious teaching means in the first place that 
we make it possible for the pupil to meet the Holy Spirit. He is 
the Interior Master, the only one who can present to the eyes of 
faith the mystery of Christ. We teachers and priests are indeed 
dispensers of the Word and life of the Lord. But as such, we are 
only intermediaries. The intimate, personal and ‘ individualized ’ 
encounter between the Lord and the catechumen is beyond us ; 
it belongs to another order. It is not within our power to make 
‘others see and hear ‘‘ what eye hath not seen nor ear heard. en 
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To individualize religious teaching is to recognize the true nature 
of its content. Christian doctrine is not a subject like others, for it 
is the Word of God, and the ** Word of God ”’ is His Word, a Person, 
someone living. 

Beyond the doctrine to be transmitted, we have to allow for the 
meeting with a person, allow the Interior Master to be heard. 

One sees immediately the importance of the atmosphere in which 
our religious teaching should take place. We should demand 
that the material conditions be such as to allow each child personal 
work and reflection ; an atmosphere of silence, recollection and 
prayer should be created ; this is, no doubt, a matter of order and 
authority, but it is above all a question of individualization in the 
full sense of the word : We want a climate which will allow, facilitate 
and encourage the receiving of the Holy Spirit, being docile to the 
Interior Master. A Word of God is not a word of man: it can only 
be heard in the depths of the soul: ‘*I stand at the door and 
knock... ”’ 

Are our religion classes primarily a presence ? And yet the Word 
of God is Emmanuel, God with us, and therefore a presence rather 
than speech. Our human words are far from the Word of God if 
they do not reach our pupils with a sense of God’s presence, for 
He alone is capable of expressing His own language through the 
medium of ours. 

We should greatly emphasize this first aspect of individualization : 
docility to the Holy Spirit. In the way we have described it, it is 
not in direct relation with what has regularly been called the tech- 
nique of individualization ; and this explains why religion teachers 
have not given enough thought to it. Yet it strikes us as of primary 
importance : all other pedagogical striving is of no value unless 
one first obtains this presence of God, this encounter with the 
Holy Spirit and listening to His words. When we have brought 
the pupil to be on the alert to catch the whisperings of the Spirit, 
we have led him to converse with God, and this is the right road of 
faith, ‘* fides ex auditu. ” 

In stating this requirement we are underlining the ‘* dramatic 
aspect ”’ of religious pedagogy, using the word drama in its classical 
sense of ‘‘ relation between persons. ’’ Catechizing is not telling 
someone something, it is allowing some one to converse with 
God. It is rather like what happens at the theatre ; one draws 
the curtain and lets a dialogue, secret yet real and living, ensue 
between actor and spectator. The latter looks, listens, reacts, takes 
sides for or against. We catechists are simply workers in the wings ; 
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it is not for us to push ourselves indiscreetly forward and take the 
place of the real actor and silence the true catechist, the Holy Ghost. 
In a word, we must not prevent or hamper the meeting between 
the pupil and the Interior Master, the one pedagogue of the faith : 
*¢ Illum autem oportet crescere, me autem minui. a 


Ii DOGILITY TO.THE HOLY SPIRIT 
MASTER OF CONTEMPLATION 


This comparison leads us on to the second aspect of individuali- 
zation we would like to stress. 

The conviction that religious teaching is the putting of a person 
on the way of faith and that faith is primarily docility to the Hely 
Ghost is only a first step in individualization. The enccunter with 
the Interior Master ought to have a certain duration and depth. 

This means that religious teaching must be in some way an 
introduction to contemplation. There is no real faith without 
a cectain contemplation. God is not studied and learnt as is the 
content of a school syllabus. God is met with and contemplated, 
and, if He speaks, His Word can only be received in the contem- 
plation of His mystery and by communion with His being. 


This requirement should affect our religious pedagogy. Much 
progress has been made with the help of modern methods of induc- 
tive teaching, and no one will deny the imperious need to proceed 
from the sensible and concrete to the abstract and rational. But 
although the Christian mystery must be expressed in abstract 
form — the only way possible for us humans is to transmit the 
Word of God by the sign of language — there nevertheless remains 
in religious teaching a sphere beyond the concrete and the rational 
into which we are to lead our pupils : the domain of the transcend- 
ent, the divine and of mystery. 


Can this be done by the inductive method? Yes, but as the 
first link of a chain whose terminal link will be a method of contem- 
plation. 

This is one of the special elements of religious teaching and 
pedagogy which is at present in danger of being neglected even 
when one speaks of individualization. If religious pedagogy can 
make much use of the sound inductive methods in profane pedagogy, 
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it has also its own particular domain which is called contempla- 
tion of the mystery of Christ and communion with the Divine. 

For the mystery of Christ cannot be set down in a series of 
revealed truths which must be put before the pupil in a logical 
synthesis so that he can know and learn them; the mystery of 
Christ is primarily a global fact, simple and unified in the Person 
of the Saviour. In the contemplation of this mystery, by loving 
communion with it, the pupil will gradually discover all its riches. 


The mountaineer, having reached the summit, can do two 
things : he can take his map and try to find out the name of all 
the peaks he sees ; this is a correct but elementary way of knowing 
what lies before him : it is the method of the geometer and the 
geographer. 

He can also, without desiring any technical knowledge, just 
abandon himself to enjoying the scenery ; without looking up the 
names of the peaks, he contemplates the scene as a whole. In the 
course of his contemplation, he will discover in detail the forms 
and colours ; the mountains will reveal gradually through their 
manifold richnesses, the secret of their beauty and grandeur. 


Likewise the lover first has a global knowledge of his beloved 
which enchants and attracts him, without his yet knowing her 
moral and spiritual qualities ; only in time by a sustained loving 
contemplation, a communing of heart with heart and soul with 
soul, will he make the glorious discovery which will bind him 
still more to her for ever. 

The same will happen in a religious education in the faith, a 
teaching which is a discovery of God by the progressive contem- 
plation of the mystery of Christ in love, 

Individualization in religious teaching will permit the pupil 
who has heard the Word of the Interior Master to take long leisured 
pauses on the summit of the holy mount. 

Individualization is to allow the Holy Spirit to exercise ata 
maximum His function as Master of contemplation ; we let our 
pupils leave our human hands in order to be guided by the hands 
of God Himself, to become pupils of the one pedagogue in the 
faith, the Holy Spirit. 

It is a critical time, We must not have too negative a view of 
the faith. Faith is not just believing without Seeing ; it is seeing 
a little, yet ever more and more, ** per speculum et in enigmate ”?, 
but seeing all the same. If our children fail to persevere, it is be- 
cause we have been teaching a doctrine without nourishing their 
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faith. The years of religious teaching have not been years of edu- 
cation and ‘ individualizing ’ education. 


Something more than technical efficiency is required. A spirit 
must inform all our religious teaching. We are not just to say 
something, but to teach the pupils to contemplate by themselves 
in love the mystery of Christ. We learn that, though in ourselves 
- dogma and spirituality can be separated, there is no separation 
in religious pedagogy: a dogma teaching without spirituality is 
not catechesis. 


When addressing the children together we will be careful to 
individualize. One must never present a new aspect of the mystery 
of Christ without at the same time giving opportunity for the 
Interior Master of revelation and contemplation to shed light 
and love. The teacher himself, then, must be a ‘ master "ana 
‘ spiritual’. We must practise what we ask of our pupils: docile 
to the Holy Spirit we should have contemplated more than we 
have studied. Then we will be able to reveal in order to lead to 
contemplation. A religious lesson should be inductive ; it should 
also be contemplative. Having conducted the children to the 
threshold of the divine, we shall have to guide and sustain their 
early steps in personal meditation, the ideal being that they carry 
on alone ; there can be no higher peak in individualization. 


To contemplate the mystery of Christ, to commune spiritually 
with the Spirit of God should also be the aim of method in individ- 
alization : be it a written exercise, a classifying task, or a draw- 
ing. Of course, one must control the exact knowledge and formu- 
lation of doctrine : that is the purpose of tests. But it is not enough : 
oportet illud facere et aliud non omittere. It is easy, when confront- 
ing the child with the sources of doctrine, to put him in contact 
with the mystery of Christ so as to initiate him to this method of 
contemplation and communion so necessary in any movement 
of faith. 


Finally, in the liturgical celebrations which should accompany 
all religious teaching, the child will find the right climate for 
personal meditation and the nourishing of his faith. These cele- 
brations are not mimes, for it is not a matter of representing a 
Guspel scene ; but the actual liturgical actions which are so evoca- 
tive, the influence of the singing and the music, the spontaneity 
and simplicity of the interventions, the active participation of 
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everyone, the gravity of the postures ; all these things which mark 
a liturgical celebration allow the faith of those present to grow 
in proportion to each one’s response to the calls of the Spirit. 

Therein lies the paradox of liturgical celebration : externally 
it is a collective act ; interiorly, it is contemplation and personal 
communion with Christ in and by the Spirit. 


III. DOCILITY TO THE HOLY SPIRIT, MASTER OF ACTION 


Faith is the welcome reception given to the Word of God. It 
is contemplation of the mystery. It is also conversion to and action 
for God, a giving of self. 

This is the last aspect of docility to the Holy Spirit in the indi- 
vidualization of religious teaching. 

On the one hand, our whole divine and meritorious life is a re- 
sponse to the interior calls of the Spirit and a collaboration with 
His grace ; but on the other hand, there can be no religious educa- 
tion in faith unless the pupil begins a new life and gives himself 
to it spontaneously. 


Is an inactive faith a sincere faith ? 

St. Paul on the road to Damascus was not converted by the 
mere fact of being thrown down and recognizing the Lord Jesus ; 
he had to rise again to respond to the call of the interior Master, 
offer and give himself : “* Lord, what wilt thou have me to do ? 
— Go to Damascus. ”’ 

Dogma and morality cannot be separated. Unless the former 
leads to the latter there is no catechesis. When the Holy Spirit 
enlightens us on the mystery of Christ, He at the same time en- 


lightens our human life to give it a new meaning based on the 
mystery of Christ. 


It is important, then, to make the pupil docile to this other 
prompting of the Holy Spirit who now invites him to action and 
the giving of self : here also is one of the peaks of individualization. 

Christian morality, which is nothing but the meaning given 
to life by the mystery of Christ, is, indeed, the same for all ; but 
we should realize that there is not ‘* human life’ but our human 
life. The precise calls of the Holy Spirit give to the life of each one 


of us its particular meaning ; have we not each of us our own voca- 
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tion and our own place in the Mystical Body, and is not the psycho- 
logical and sociological circumstance of our life a first call of the 
Holy Spirit ? It is in such concrete circumstances that we are to — 
be Christians : there is no standardized Christian life. 

Each one of our pupils must, then, through and beyond our 
teaching, by means of our educational techniques, be docile to 
the Holy Spirit, fix the manner of his Christian living, be faithful 
to his vocation, and discover the nature and exigencies of his 
concrete obligations. That is the final individualization of religious 
teaching ; and it comes to us from the Holy Spirit. 

This is one of the fundamental criteria of our pedagogy and 
we will always respect it. All knowledge should lead to love, and 
all religious teaching should lead to action, since there is no lively 
faith which is not a response to the call of the Holy Spirit and 
a collaboration with God’s action in the world. This respect for 
the réle of the Holy Spirit, as the source of action and new life 
in the pupil is the deep meaning of a genuinely ‘ active ’ method, 
the activity of the Holy Spirit who speaks and activity of the 
individual giving himself — both are essential in a life of faith. 

Therefore, whether it be personal acceptance of the Word of 
God or communion with the mystery of Christ or active life of 
faith, individualization in religious teaching is the work of the 
Holy Spirit, the Interior Master of Christians. 

There still remains to be shown how all the techniques of indi- 
vidualization can and should respect this irreplaceable function 
of the divine pedagogue. No technique individualizes religious 
teaching : it should allow the Spirit to individualize the teaching. 
Yet, how many of our methods are purely scholastic... and human ! 

Our aim has been to recall the primacy of the work of the Holy 
Spirit in. individualization and assign to techniques their place 
as ‘* handmaids of the Holy Spirit. ’’ If we keep this in mind 
we will respect the function of the Holy Spirit in our catechesis. 


The Holy Spirit and Active Methods 


by Suzanne-Marie DuraANnp ! 


As he looks upon his pupils the Religion teacher, who is at all 
conscious of his mission, must surely put questions to himself. 
The mysteries he has to unveil are not in some remote, abstract 
God, but in the child himself. The question arises in his mind as 
it did to the contemporaries of John the Baptist : ‘* What will 
this boy grow to be ? Indeed the hand of the Lord is with him. ”’ 


I. WHAT WILL THIS CHILD GROW TO BE ? 


Various answers can be given to this question. On the natural 
plane psychology can throw not a little light ; it would be useful 
if the catechist had some acquaintance with this and kindred 
sciences. Psychology, says Maurice Debesse, is ‘* the best instru- 
ment for pedagogical adaptation. ’? The catechist can draw profit 
from recent findings provided he himself has sufficient culture 
to be their master. 


I. Supernatural organism. 


But how will he dominate these scattered and partial answers ? 
Not simply by philosophical reasoning, but principally by going 
to the sources of Revelation to learn the true meaning of man. 
Even if the catechist has not studied philosophy and theology 
in a seminary, he must at least know the foundations of Christian 
doctrine, and have some theoretical and practical knowledge of 
the interior life. This living knowledge gives one answer to our 
question : what will this child grow to be ? 


1 See biographical note: Lumen Vitae, vol. VI (1951), p. 577. — Address : 107, 
Bvd. de Créteil, Saint-Maur-des-Fossés, Seine, FRANcE (Editor’s note). 
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This child is a free, rational animal ; he is called to use his reason 
and freedom to strive after the good. Weakened as a consequence 
of original sin, he is nevertheless redeemed by grace ; he has become 
by Baptism a sharer in the divine nature. We may say that by 
this mysterious filiation the hand of the Lord is with him. This 
life of grace is not inert ; it is to blossom out in knowledge, love 
and good works by the infused theological and moral virtues 

_which are placed at Baptism as seeds ready to develop and become 
active. 

In virtue of Baptism the child also possesses certain ‘ habits ’, 
in the Scholastic sense of the word, that is, permanent modifica- 
tions which made him prompt to respond to the Holy Spirit. These 
‘ habits ’ are the Gifts of the Holy Spirit ; and it is most important 
for the Religion teacher to have a clear, definite view about the 
nature of these gifts, their place in the Christian’s life and the 
dispositions required for their full development. 

We may note in passing that even many good Catholics are 
almost completely ignorant of these wonderful powers given to 
them in their Baptism. We might almost apply to them the words 
of the faithful of Ephesus to St. Paul: °° No one even mentioned 
to us the existence of the Holy Spirit. > They easily confuse the 
gifts with the theological virtues or actual graces, and even with 
extraordinary charismata. They do not know what riches they 
possess ; the potentialities of divine life within them are in danger 
of being unused for want of sufficient enlightenment and the 
necessary dispositions for activation. St. John of the Cross deplor- 
ed this ignorance of God’s action within the soul among certain 
directors of conscience who hammered their charges into shape 
instead of putting them in a state in which they were subject to 
God’s action. Are not Religion teachers sometimes like these 
directors ? A clearer knowledge of our supernatural wealth as 
baptized children of God would be of immense value for our reli- 
gious pedagogy. What are these gifts of the Holy Ghost 2 


2. The Gifts of the Holy Ghost. 


The doctrine of the gifts of the Holy Spirit is not a superfluous 
theory elaborated by some theological school and which we are 
free to accept or not; it is an integral part of Catholic teaching 
(though there are slight differences of opinion among schools) ; 
it is founded in Scripture and patristic tradition ; it receives light 
from the liturgy, particularly the Pentecost liturgy ; it is clearly 
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expounded in St. Thomas and St. Augustine. It is verified every 
day in the lives of holy people ; we come across individuals obvi- 
ously living under the influence of the gifts and whose actions 
seem more divine than human. With only a little spiritual expe- 
rience one quickly discerns this active presence of the Spirit in a 
soul. Saints’ lives are full of incidents revealing this presence ; 
unfortunately, biographers often insist more on the graces gratis 
datae, or charismata, or the heroic virtues of the saints, than upon 
their habitual docility to the Holy Spirit, which is the clearest 
evidence of the gifts. 


In a fine article in the Dictionnaire de Théologie Catholique (1gr0), 
Fr. Gardeil, O. P., has written an illuminating study of the doctrine 
of the gifts. We will make frequent reference to it here. 

In Isaias we read: “On him the spirit of the Lord will rest ; 
a spirit wise and discerning, a spirit prudent and strong, a spirit 
of knowledge and of piety, and ever fear of the Lord shall fill his 
heart ’’ (XI, 2-3). These words refer primarily to the Messias, but 
also to the whole Mystical Body, living members of Christ. This 


a permanent presence ; it is also a necessary presence, due to our 
radical weakness. <é By the gifts, without which one cannot come 
to life ’’, says St. Gregory the Great, “‘ the Holy Spirit resides 
permanently in the elect, whereas by prophecy, gift of miracles 
and other gratuitous graces, he does not permanently dwell in 
those to whom he communicates himself, ”? 

The gifts are also distinct from the infused virtues, though clo- 
sely related to them, and destined to transpose them in some way 
to another mode. The mode of operation differs ; in the former, 
an active mode and more purely human ; in the latter case, a 


So as not to burden the text, we have not spoken of the difference with Tegard 
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fully conscious decision ; the gift of Counsel, the pendant of Pru- 
dence, helps us to see immediately and with certainty how we 
ought to make our choice. And so with the other gifts which we 
cannot go through here. They all put us in a state of pliability 
with respect to God. Compare the soul to a skiff with oars and 
sails ; to live under the influence of the virtues is to make the 
boat move forward by means of the oars ; to live under the in- 
fluence of the gifts is to spread out the sail and thus allow the breeze 
to bring the boat to port. One might also say the gifts are like 
the hidden wires in a receiver set catching the music waves. 

For St. Augustine and St. Thomas each of the infused virtues, 
theological and moral, has a corresponding gift which transforms 
it and facilitates its exercise. Moreover, the gifts are related to 
the beatitudes : we could, following these two Doctors, establish 
the following correspondences : 


VIRTUES GIFTS BEATITUDES 
Blessed are 

Faith Understanding the pure of heart 
Hope Knowledge those who weep 
Charity Wisdom the peace-makers 
Prudence Counsel the merciful 
Fortitude Fortitude those who hunger and thirst after justice 
Temperance Fear the poor in spirit 
Justice Piety the meek 


3. The Effects of the Gifts. 


One of the most evident effects of the gifts is that they make 
blessed the soul ruled by them, and do so in the conditions made 
known by Our Lord: privation, suffering, unsatisfaction, perse- 
cution, etc. In a heart influenced by the Holy Spirit those anti- 
nomies are solved on earth in a super-human way which usually 
cause trouble to our mediocre lives. The obscurities of Faith are 
light. Tears are changed into joy. Deprivation gives a feeling of 
complete joyous freedom. Love of God and neighbour, even in 
face of ingratitude, is fully satisfying because it has a savour of 
eternity. Divine Wisdom transforms man, even in his difficult 
and painful condition of traveller, into a good, happy and. benefi- 
cent being. To borrow a phrase of the apostle, the soul under the 
influence of the gifts ‘* having nothing, possesses all. ’’ It pesses- 
ses God. 

Such a soul also appears extraordinarily supple, adapted to 
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performing the most unexpected temporal tasks ; it is freed from 
the fetters of a rigid moralism, living ‘‘ beyond good and evil ”’, 
not as some modern disdainers of morality, but by some super- 
moralism which is a peak of liberty. This is what the gifts do. 

How can we reach so desirable a state ? Here we will quote Fr. 
Gardeil. 


“¢ ... The gifts put us in a state of receptivity ; they make us instruments 
of the Holy Spirit who becomes the head of our activity when we act, and 
He rules us at His pleasure. Being in us as habits, they guarantee, as far as 
a habit can, the moral presence and the intervention at the right time of 
the necessary motions of the Divine Spirit. It is true that we cannot set these 
habits moving except under a special divine motion, but this motion is part 
of the divine concursus which is owing to all the normal faculties given us 
by Providence, especially the supernatural faculties, objects of a special 
Providence. The divine concursus is like the air we breathe ; only a deliberate 
fault can put an end to this divine intervention. Apart from this case, the 
just man utilizes, when he wills, the habit of the gift; he has use of the 
inspirations of the Holy Spirit, not by exercising over them an active influence 
which is impossible, but in the way in which one can act upon a first cause, 
as a field of activity, as an instrument ready at hand for the inspired artist, 
‘organum pulsatum a Spiritu Sancto’, says St. Gregory of Nazianzen. 
As he cannot do it except under the divine motion, in virtue of the pre- 
established harmony between all the things which God wills of us, his vol- 
untary offering constitutes an actual right to the inspirations of the Holy 
Spirit, the divine correspondence is infallibly guaranteed ’’ (Op. cit., col. 
1739). 

‘* ... The Holy Spirit, in governing our soul by the gifts, takes the place 
of reason, he rises as it were above it, to support His first work which, because 
it is ours also, is not free from possible failings, especially where it is a matter 
of difficult and delicate work. And as it is fitting that we should cooperate 
with this work of the Holy Spirit, so that where there is immediate divine 
action, merit should not be absent, the gifts are in the just soul in the state 
of habits, constituting a kind of permanent right to the direct inspirations 
of the Holy Spirit, a right which our will, with the ordinary help of God, can 
use at discretion. Thus is completed the interior equipment of the just, 
in dependence on the Spirit of God ”’ (col. 1742). 

From these pregnant texts it follows that the exploiting of the 
gifts of the Holy Ghost demands from us the highest and most 
intense form of activity, namely that of a human being who, ac- 
knowledging that he is essentially related to God, adjusts himself 
in all humility to the sovereign action of the First Cause. To out- 
ward appearances, this subordination may seem passive ; in truth, 
it is the noblest of activity since it substitutes for our imperfect, 
limited activity the action of God Himself. 


THE HOLY SPIRIT AND ACTIVE METHODS QI 


II. PEDAGOGICAL METHODS 


How are we to prepare the souls of children to live under the 
influence of the gifts, which is the mark of a full, normal Christian 
life ? This involves a whole problem of religious pedagogy. For 
- the development of this supernatural activity, nature must in 
most cases be prepared and attuned. But at the very start we 
can see that certain dispositions are required. 

First, the accepting of an objective truth which is not necessarily 
the fruit of our own searching, and which is anterior to any research. 
Now there has grown up a mentality among people today which 
may be described as being insolent towards reality, and which 
is worse than that of the unbelieving apostle : ‘* If I cannot see, 
touch or understand, then I refuse to accept. ”’ This is an a priore 
refusal of Revelation, mystery and even reality; it is found in 
much modern pedagogical thought. We must beware of this men- 
tality ; it is not even strictly scientific, because of its a priors 
denial. 

Another requirement is a warm, living sense of the action of 
one living person on another. For the Spirit is a living Person, 
He is a living flame of love. A training of the mind which is book- 
ish and abstract can be a serious, obstacle to the development 
of the gifts of the Holy Spirit in the soul. 

Finally, we need a readiness to obey any movement from above. 
This calls for a certain self-abnegation in human willing and acting. 
It excludes a false limitless autonomy. The liberty acquired under 
the guidance of the Holy Ghost presupposes the faithful following 
along the narrow paths of the Law of God. 

A whole book would be required to work out the consequences 
of these first pedagogical requirements. We will suggest a few 
lines of thought and indicate a few sign-posts of the ways to be 
followed or avoided. May the reader excuse our insufficient treat- 
ment. 


First, let us answer a difficulty which may have arisen in the 
mind of a Religion teacher struggling with classes of children from 
pagan surroundings, themselves paganized, and sluggishly putting 
up with the religion lesson because they imagine it, as does their 
family, a temporary but necessary nuisance. 

‘¢ What’s the use of these high mystic notions with my little 
brats 2?’ asks the catechist. I can only just manage to arouse a 
rudimentary faith in them and get them to take in a dozen formulas 
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of doctrine. Tomorrow they will fall away from the Church, and 
I will consider myself lucky if they come back to God on their death- 
bed. As for making them live under the influence of the gifts of 
the Holy Spirit... tell me another ! ”’ 

Such a pessimistic and minimizing attitude argues a lack of the 
spirit of faith in the catechist. We know with the certainty of faith 
that the smallest step taken with a child and by the child implies 
the possibility of attaining to the highest summits of the super- 
natural Jife. We know that there is grace in each and every soul, 
but often enough we leave it fallow and let it go to waste. We 
must not be ignorant of the ways of grace, even in our obtuse 
pupils. Here the superior enlightens the inferior. The sublime 
tules which guide the saint allow us not to make any mistakes 
in guiding the first steps of the child in the Christian way 
of life. And are they so obtuse ? The Holy Spirit dwells in 
them. That little boy may turn out to be an abbé Cardyn if you 
set him along the right road. And that sleepy-head at the back ? 
Why not see him capable, with the grace of God, of going to the 
far end of the world carrying the Gospel ? We must believe in the 
almighty power of the Holy Spirit : it is the first condition for 
undertaking the religious education of children. Faith moves 
mountains. 

Having said that, we now ask what are the most appropriate 
methods for fostering in children the growth of the gifts of the 
Holy Spirit. But first, what are those which are likely to prove 
an obstacle ? 


Methods to Be Avoided. 


All thoughtful educators will dismiss a dull catechetical teaching 
which contents itself in making the child memorize potted and 
abstract doctrinal formulas which he has not understood and 
never lived. This method might possibly have been defensible 
in days when the child lived in a Christian environment, at home, 
school and in his village ; it provided certain intellectual guiding 
lights which assured for the future the orthodoxy of the young 


tual introduction ; it must be an education and a life ; it must 
make use of the best findings of modern pedagogy, active as it 
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is called, or better, functional. A renewal is called for now that 
we have brought active methods into catechism teaching. 

But even here we will have to separate the chaff from the wheat ; 
and may the Holy Spirit enlighten us lest we fall into pedagogical 
mistakes which are still more harmful to the life of the Spirit than 
the old-fashioned intellectualism. 

We are warned of the danger by the promoters themselves of 
the pedagogical revival. Claparéde denounces the ambiguity of 
the word ‘ active’, and the false interpretations to which it can 
give rise : . 

‘‘ The activity of the pupils is not enough to make a school ‘ active ’” 
unless one gives to the word ‘ activity ’ its full meaning. ‘ Active ’ is a vague 
word. For many it means stirring, moving, doing some work, writing, draw- 
ing, doing something instead of just listening. Thus M. Chessex thinks that 
if the pupils in a class are giving an oral report of a lesson, you cannot speak 
of an active school; but if the report is written, then we are getting near 
to the active school. 

** And yet, an oral report can, in some cases, be very active in the highest 
acceptation of the term, and a written report can be far from being so. 

«* We are right to abandon the equivocal term Arbeitschule, which always 
suggested the idea of manual work and apprenticeship. But I wonder whether 
the term ‘ active school ’ is not just as equivocal. People imagine active as 
acting outwardly, that the activity expended is in proportion to the number 
of visible acts performed. Now I hold that an individual who thinks, without 
stirring in his armchair can be much more active than a schoolboy doing 
a Latin translation. ”’ 


It would, then, be a grave mistake of religious pedagogy to 
advocate in the reformed catechesis exercises for their easiness, 
attractive stunts which save one from effort, and which transform 
study into play and substitute gaudy pictures for real thinking. One 
has read recently in magazines of wonderful technical devices 
which seem aimed at transforming the catechism classroom into 
a recreation room: ‘‘ Cut... Knock together... Make a model 
of... Draw... Stick... You can have lots of exciting apostolic 
activities, etc. ”’ 

But where does religious education come into all that ? Where 
is there any doctrine ? Where is the Word of God ? Where is the 
life of the Church ? Is the religion teacher really the ‘* dispenser 
of the mysteries of God ? ’’ From all this agitation of noisy young- 
sters whom one almost asks to be rowdy, can you draw one act 
of faith and love ? any awareness of mystery ? any recollection 
which is the necessary condition for genuine prayer and docility 
to the Holy Spirit ° 
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These false ideas of pedagogy, promoting disturbance rather 
than activity, are to be avoided. 

On the other hand, we must not let ourselves be dazzled by a 
strong current in the new pedagogy which is the vehicle for certain 
philosophical doctrines that throw aside the objective notion of 
truth and reality and which tends to complete pragmatism. One 
could give many quotations from John Dewey, Decroly, Freinet, 
Cousinet, etc. We will give only one. It is taken from a review 
written in ‘‘ Tribune Libre ’’, Nov. 1952, by M. A. Clausse, professor 
at the University of Liége : 


‘* It is not, I think, a mere abstraction of the mind, to divide the history 
of our western world into two great periods which, for brevity’s sake, can be 
called the traditional world and the present world. The characteristic of 
the former is stability. Economic, social, moral, philosophical stability. 
The universe and man are considered as a priori realities, and the function 
of the intellect is essentially to know and understand. 

That is the metaphysical postulate of the Aristotelian-Thomist synthesis, 
secularized but not modified by the humanist synthesis for which objective 
being is ‘a permanent source of human wisdom ”’, 

** The world today is marked by change : we cannot foresee what sort 
of a world it will be when our children are adults. The function of the intellect 
as no longer to understand, but to act, to be equipped to solve problems of 
which we cannot see the elements. 

“* Intellect for understanding and intellect for action : there lies the opposition 
between the ancient school and the new school ; and this opposition is not a 
matter of pedagogical doctrines. If the school today is to be active, functional 
and liberal, if it is to draw inspiration from the interests of the children, 
achieve a pedagogy which leads to action instead of pedagogy which makes 
for understanding, it is because our ambition is to give to our children the 
means of fully realizing themselves ”? (Italics ours). 


One could not be clearer or franker. We will try to be the same: 
a pedagogy based on such a postulate, viz. that the intellect is 
not for truth but for action is corrosive and corrupting. I would 
say it destroys in the child the power to give adherence to the 
truth ; it destroys the power to receive the testimony of men and 
the testimony of God both of life in Society and of faith itself ; 
finally, it destroys that faculty of docility to the Holy Ghost by 


which the Christian reaches to the full stature of Christ and acts 
supernaturally. 


2. Methods to Be Welcomed. 


Prudence and discernment, then, are needed in the catechetical 
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revival. We will hold on to the essential idea : any pedagogy 
which tends to arouse in the child activity in its full sense will 
be adopted by us so long as its highest forms can be included : 
respect for reality, respectful attentiveness to the Word of God 
transmitted by the teaching Church, docile attention to the Holy 
Spirit, inward concentration. It is in thisinterior recollected activity 
that the soul becomes supple and acquires the docility for being 
interiorly acted upon by the Holy Ghost. When we are thinking 
of active religion teaching, let us be careful not to imprison ourselves 
in sensorial or motor activities ; remember that even a very young 
child can attain to that highest activity of subordination to Him 
who is Pure Act. 

To be practical, let us seek from the modern pedagogy any 
points which help to transform our didactic, abstract religion 
teaching into a happy encounter in which the children in an atmos- 
phere of charity. will open themselves with and through others to 
those mysteries of faith of which the catechist is the dispenser. 
We have a great deal to learn from modern research so long as we 
look at its positive, constructive work, and deny its negations. 
We will then find that it helps us to re-discover that great divine 
pedagogy which we have somewhat forgotten and which is seen 
in Holy Scripture and the Liturgy. ' 

Education, and especially religious education, cannot be reduced 
to pure intellectualism ; it is a matter of climate. A child adheres 
to the truth with all its soul and all its affective powers ; and the 
younger the child, the more influential is the atmosphere upon 
him. So the catechist will create a happy, joyous, recollected atmo- 
sphere in which prayer is as natural as breathing, and in which 
is felt the presence of God, which supposes that he himself lives 
habitually in this presence. 

This is of very great importance. 

Modern pedagogy has thrown light on the importance of genetic 
psychology in the education of children : sense periods, successive 
interests, needs (not simply of food and clothing) will guide the 
religious educator, especially in the pre-catechism period. He 
will know how to give to children of different ages a training 
adapted to their powers of understanding and assimilation. But 
he will not be servile to these phases we have mentioned. There 
may well be a snare in keeping rigidly to what a so-called scientific 


1 We might here refer to our book : Pour ou contre Véducation nouvelle in which 
we have examined the new pedagogy and tried to make the necessary discrimina- 
tion. See in particular, chap. 5: La vévité révélée et la fot. 
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psychology has determined and which in its fear of giving any 
metaphysical interpretation to human facts deliberately skims 
over certain essential points. For the actualization of the gifts 
of the Holy Spirit in prayer, we should know that the youngest 
children are capable of it, sometimes more so than their teacher. 
Our mixing with utilitarian, materialistic neighbours and our 
personal sins, especially our pride, often render us adults imper- 
vious to the action. But the Holy Spirit is free to act as He will. 

The religious education of a child begins with its first murmur- 
ings ; and these should be turned into a real prayer. This fact 
has been well understood by certain educators, e. g. Mme Montes- 
sori, M™e Lubienska and Mme Damez. They have striven to make 
the child live in God by acts of faith, love, adoration, and by that 
interior silence which is favourable to the outpouring of the gift 
of wisdom. The great intellectuals have not always understood 
this : it is a thing revealed to Jittle ones. 

Another finding of modern pedagogy is that one must start 
from the concrete for intellectual research. This is more necessary 
the younger the children are. For this reason, pictures have been 
introduced into catechetical teaching. Considerable progress has 
been achieved in this matter: we have beautifully illustrated 
text-books, coloured wall-pictures, film slides, films, etc. The 
children now have lots of them. We have made so much progress 
that if we go much further we will be going backward. Although 
the picture is a great help, it can, if it is all-pervasive, destroy 
in us the faculty of seeing the invisible. But faith makes us accept 
the Invisible, and we want the child to live by faith. And what 
have the gifts of the Holy Ghost to do with a succession of pictures ? 
So, we must not go to excess, Let the Holy Spirit guide us and 
teach us the ways of the Lord who uses visible forms, not to leave 
us there, but to lead us to things invisible. 

Finally, the motor activity of the child has its place, but only 
a restrained one in reformed catechism teaching at all ages. Leav- 
ing out the pottering with scissors and paste against which we 
have already inveighed, there is still a large field open: albums 
to be coloured, drawings, written exercises, optional readings... 
But these activities should never be an end in themselves : they 
are organically linked with a doctrinal teaching. We certainly 
stress mime which can be very formative so long as it is not third 
rate and the children preserve great simplicity and candour. 

When we were in charge of children from infants to those aged 
thirteen and fourteen we made use of all these activities, but 
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became the slave of none ; we changed our methods according to 
time and numbers. We constantly aimed at seeing that these 
activities were an occasion for sustaining the life of faith, adhesion 
to some truth contained in a Gospel scene or a parable. One summer 
day my group of rowdy boys came at five o’clock after a swim 
in the river. Their eyes were lit up with joy: ‘* Oh, if you knew 
what we’ ve done. By the riverside was a rock, like a table; so 
‘we mimed the Last Supper. Lucien was Our Lord (twelve years 
old, good-looking, fair-haired boy with a gentle face), and I was 
John and he was Peter and he was Judas... They told me about 
it with a mixture and seriousness and enthusiasm ; they had been 
really taken up by their acting ; they had lived the Lord’s Supper 
which we had done a few days previously. There, we have active 
methods. They had come spontaneously because the Gospel which 
we were examining together each day (an intensive course in a 
village that had no priest) had got a hold upon them and they 
were living it, even when at play. 

Educative atmosphere, adaptation to age, concrete starting 
points, activities in which intelligence and faith are at work, these 
are some means of putting the child in communication with the 
Spirit. 


3. The Old and the New. 


It remains to show that these methods are not so new as one 
is inclined to think; we have simply forgotten them. They are 
methods to be found on every page of Scripture, especially the 
Gospels. We have only to take the Good News, scene by scene, 
speech by speech, and we will see how Jesus gives a religious edu- 
cation to His disciples and to the crowds: all is life. 

The Church has not forgotten the methods of her Master. The 
finest religious pedagogy, one which is live, concrete, active, creat- 
ing the right climate, is to be found in the liturgy : the rites of 
Holy Mass and the Sacraments, Gregorian chant, sacred vest- 
ments, religious buildings, the liturgical cycle, all provide things 
for the eyes, ears and heart ; they are full of symbol, meaning and 
grace. 

Let me put a little question : in our religious teaching do we 
make sufficient use of the liturgical life, directly inspired by the 
Holy Spirit and arousing in souls the action of the Spirit ? 

There is another question I would like to put. In the new pedagogy 
the function of the teacher is excessively minimized ; he is neither 
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teacher, nor educator, but a technician skilled in the tricks by 
which a child educates itself by experimentation. What are we to 
think of this ? 

In religious education which looks to the action of the Holy 
Spirit we are utterly opposed to this narrow conception of the 
master’s part. Look at Scripture, especially the Acts of the Apostles, 
where we see the Holy Spirit at work in the early Church. How 
does He communicate Himself and act in souls ? He works from — 
one soul to another ; His action propagates itself like a forest 
fire in August. One soul is caught up by another. The arcana of 
the contemplative life are revealed to us more often than not by 
people who themselves have entered into the secret of the Lord. © 
To meet on one’s way a prayerful soul, one who is under the in- 
fluence of the gifts, is equivalent to hearing a powerful call to 
enter upon on a new sphere of the Christian life. 

What do we mean ? That the catechist wishing to awaken souls 
to the divine life has less need to discourse or invent techniques 
than to be. Our educative work will be measured precisely by what 
we ourselves are. If we ourselves are acted upon by the Holy 
Spirit, all our words and actions will bear life. If the catechist 
lives in God, an effect will inevitably follow in his lessons ; the 
most recalcitrant and narrow of his little pupils will know that 
God exists, and that the Holy Spirit works in souls to continue 
Christ in them. They will know this because they will see it verified 
in their teacher. ‘* I have seen God in a man ”’ said the peasant of 
the Curé of Ars... This same curé knew all that we have been 
saying, when he used to teach the catechism. 
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Affective Tendencies and Belief in God 


by Walter SMET, S. J. 
St. John Berchmans College, Brussels 1 


In the course of a study on the development of belief in God 
amongst boys, we were struck by the fact that the same affective 
tendencies led both to doubt and to certitude. While some said 
that they believed firmly in God because He had often granted 
their prayers, others declared that they doubted because God 
did not listen to them. Some appeared to keep their faith through 
fear of God; it was evidently this very fear that caused others 
to deny His existence. 

Some seemed to be attached to the Faith because of the very 
strong support which it gave to their lives, while others wanted 
to give it up because it oppressed them. In short, it was clear 
that faith can rest equally on the gratification of a tendency as 
on its frustration, and even that it is sometimes dependent, accord- 
ing to individual cases, on tendencies which are opposed to one 
another. 

We here come upon the vital point of the influence of the affec- 
tive life on the development of faith, a question which it seems 
to us has as yet hardly been raised in treatises on the subject. 

If in the following remarks we neglect the other factors, such 
as the moral, economic and social ones, this is not because we 
underestimate their importance, but is solely due to our desire 
to limit ourselves to the one point in order to study it more closely. 
We shall also confine ourselves to comparing the oblative with 
the egocentric tendencies. 


1 Father Walter SMET, born March 25, 1915, entered the Society of Jesus 
1933- Ph. D. (Philosophy and Pedagogy) 1949. Fellow in psychotherapy, Chicago 
University 1950-1. Professor of Psychology at ‘* Ecoles Sociales ’’, Antwerp and 
Brussels, and of Educational Psychology in the Belgian Jesuit colleges. Has written, 
Kristus’ Spoor (1946), Op het Kruispunt van Genade en Natuur (1946), Liturgisch 
Leven in de Jeugdbemeging, 3 vol., 1948-9. Many articles in various reviews. — Ad- 
dress : St.-Jan-Berchmans-College, Ursulinenstraat 4, Brussels, BELGIUM (Editor’s 
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Let us explain this point of view. By ‘ egocentric ? we denote 
here the tendencies by which man withdraws from the natural 
solidarity binding him to his surroundings, whether physical 
or social, either to defend himself by repulsing others or to attract 
them to himself by dominating them. By ‘ love ’ we mean those 
tendencies by which man strengthens his union with other beings, 
either by respecting their intrinsic value or by contributing to 
their well-being. We must remember that egocentrism and love 
are not always interwoven. The purest love always remains an 
attachment up to a certain point, and every relationship between 
human beings normally connotes a certain degree of oblation. 
It is therefore more exact to conceive of egocentrism and oblative 
love as two poles between which each of our relationships with 
the world around us oscillates. These terms are also to be under- 
stood here without their moral significance ! 


I. EGOCENTRISM AND BELIEF IN GOD 


Let us begin with the egocentric tendencies. There is no one 
who does not at certain moments feel himself to be menaced in 
his physical or moral existence, in his possessions or at least in 
his opportunities for development. At times even, this feeling can 
become predominant in an individual or a group. Logically, the 
temptation would then be to reverse the rédles by becoming oneself 
a menace to one’s surroundings and mastering them. Now fear, 
distrust, envy, the feeling of being unjustly treated, covetousness, 
and other forms of egocentrism have a profound influence on our 
attitude to the world and our neighbours. Unconsciously, we 
will even attribute to them characteristics which, according to 
circumstances, are to justify our cowardice, aggression or submis- 
sion. Generally speaking, it is true to Say that egocentrism tends 
to depreciate the value of others by despoiling them of all that 
goes to make up the substance of their spiritual personality, thus 
reducing them either to the status of an object in the case of covet- 
ousness, and desire for domination, or to that of a monster in 
the case of fear, or to a malevolent will in that of aggression. 

The question then arises: is God sometimes treated to this 
process of reduction ? The answer is not in doubt. He is; not 
only, to the extent that He is susceptible of becoming an object 
of fear, domination and aggression, but, and it is on this point 
that we would like to insist most strongly, the conception that 
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we have of Him will inevitably derive, even if we are not conscious 
of the fact, from our general attitude towards His creatures. 

Several possibilities present themselves : one is that God appears 
to us as an element in —or as the synthesis of — a world full 
of menace and injustice, in that case fear of and aversion from 
Him will mainly be felt. If fear, contact will be reduced to a mini- 
mum. An attempt will be made to free oneself by relegating Him 
-to an inaccessible transcendence. Sometimes, agnosticism and 
deism are simply attempts of this kind. 

Another possibility is, as we have said, there will be the tempta- 
tion to reverse the réles by trying to control God, the cause of 
our distress. Then those numerous near-magic practices will be 
resorted to which occur so frequently among boys with uneasy 
comsciences. 

Often the person who is incapable of representing God other 
than in this atmosphere of fear and revolt is the prey of a feeling 
of insecurity originating in an unhappy childhood or parental 
authority which was too strict or capricious. 

But it may equally well happen that God is looked upon as the 
antithesis of this wicked world, as the ideal of the justice, bene- 
volence and liberty which is vainly sought in this world of ours. 
This is the predominant conception among average Christians. 
It is built up, as we shall see later, on the experience of love on the 
human plane. 

There is a third possibility : God is, so to speak, made the ex- 
tension of our own personality. He becomes an instrument at 
the service of our demands or the maintenance of our privileges, 
a protection against our enemies, a means of controlling our neigh- 
bour or of subduing him. Modelling our conception of God on the 
functions which we assign to Him, we come to attribute to Him 
our own outlook on the world and our neighbour. We imagine, 
for instance, that He has the same ideas as ourselves concerning 
truth, law and justice. We easily come to believe that He takes 
our side in our quarrels and wars. We identify His cause with the 
established order of things or with certain preconceived notions 
when these are to our advantage. In all these cases, we are firmly 
attached to God and His religion, because faith has found its 
strongest support in instinct. 

But this support is far from stable. With a faith such as this, 
having instinct as its basis, does one not cast God off when one 
no longer feels the need of Him ? Shall we not doubt His existence, 
goodness and justice when He seems to refuse to carry out the 
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functions which we have assigned to Him, or to subscribe to our 
human conceptions of justice and equality ? Moreover, if God 
appears to oppose our claims, or to defend our adversaries and 
favour our dishonest competitors, we transfer to Him the opinion 
which we hold of our worst enemies and might well curse Him. 

To sum up. The existence of God is, so to speak, ‘ postulated ’ 
by the instincts of preservation and development. This type of 
belief is so deeply anchored in man that it exists (under different 
forms) even among unbelievers. When disappointed it leaves a 
wound which sufficiently explains the hostility and resentment 
which are rarely absent in the crises of faith which have an emo- 
tional basis. But this faith having instinct as its basis, lacks stabil- 
ity as long as it is not integrated in a superior and more disinter- 
ested structure. For we some times take God into account, and 
at others we prefer to forget Him, according as to whether or not 
He responds to the expectations of our egocentrism. 

The doubts and curses which accompany these affective fluctua- 
tions are the consequence of a regrettable misapprehension of 
which God is unjustly the victim. As a fact, we have objectively 
no reason to doubt His existence or His infinite perfection. But 
as we have exchanged Him — unknowingly — fora false god, created 
in our own image for our own service, circumstances are enough 
in themselves to persuade us that this god is not a reality, but a 
fiction, or as Freud would Say, an illusion. 

So long then, as God remains at the mercy of our systems of 
defence and covetousness, the true faith is in danger, because our 
instincts fight against the divine transcendence and end by denying 
it. Love is necessary to raise man to the divine plane and to save 
God. This is what we shall now consider. 


Il. OBLATIVE LOVE AND FAITH 


Fortunately, our faith is not entirely composed of egocentrism. 
Insofar as charity regulates our relations with God, He is looked 
upon no longer as a means, but as one to be valued for himself, 
and the processes of self-sacrificing love come into action. They 
operate in the opposite direction to egocentrism. While the latter 
; subjectifies ’ the object, reducing it to being merely an aspect 
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His infinite perfection, the source and the end to which all per- 
fection tends. All this is sufficiently well-known and we do not 
intend to linger on it. But there is another point which deserves 
our attention. What has to be recognized is that this conception 
of a God of love, the only guarantee of a stable and supernatural 
faith, originates in the oblative integration of the subject in his 
surroundings. Not only is this the normal end, but it would seem 
_ that there is no other natural way to arrive at it. We should here 
recall that under the outward appearance of oblative love may 
be hidden very self-interested and even morbid motives. All that 
follows is therefore only applicable to love insofar as it is pure. 

We often noticed in the course of the study mentioned above 
that man — and the adolescent in particular — perceives more 
clearly the existence of an Absolute, infinitely lovable and worthy 
of respect, whenever he benefits from a disinterested affection 
or when he himself strengthens his respectful integration in the 
physical universe, human society or the world of spiritual values. 
We have been so impressed by the insistence with which this kind 
of experience is reported as the most convincing reason for belief 
that we have looked for the psychological explanation of it. What 
are our conclusions ? 

We obviously dare not affirm that oblative love in itself is cap- 
able of bringing us to the Faith, since grace and religious education 
are always the decisive factors ; but this seems certain : that love 
starts psychological processes which reinforce the certitude of 
faith, and this in quite a different way from the egocentric tenden- 
cies. 

We think that we have recognized several of these processes and 
the following forms of oblative love: a) love of nature and the 
feeling for the cosmos ; b) devotion to the cause of beauty, justice, 
science ; c) filial and parental love ; d) the love of friends and 
conjugal love ; e) the love of the needy. 


1. Perception of an Absolute. 


First of all it would seem that in these different forms of love 
the existence of an absolute is sometimes made more nearly felt. 
Every experience of this sort involves something disturbing, 
extraordinary, inexpressible, and at least an appearance of contact 
with an absolute. The phenomenon presents itself in various 
ways: a) while one is absorbed in the lovableness of the object 
(whether beauty, an ideal, a child or the loved one), the unlimited 
possibilities of this value manifest themselves and consequently 
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the possibility that an infinite perfection does exist ; b) the union 
between the lover and the object of his love may in some cases 
be so intimate that it awakes in him a conception of the infinity 
of his aspiration after union and puts before his eyes the possibility 
of its realization ; c) the happiness which is felt contrasts so strong- 
ly with any other feeling that it seems to be of another order 
and leads to the supposition that an infinite and imperishable 
happiness exists ; d) finally, the subject has the impression of 
being impelled by an agent outside himself, or at least of acting 
with so much ease that the idea of supernatural motive-power 
presents itself to him. 

These experiences are obviously not in themselves religious. 
But they may become so, when the absolute of which the existence 
is felt is related in some way to God, for instance, when He is 
presumed to be the model of the perfection which we are contem- 
plating, or the source of the happiness which is felt, or the object 
which will completely and indefinitely satisfy the awakened aspi- 
rations. 

In short, the growth of experienced certainty in faith would 
come about in the first place, as has been said, from the fact that 
the presence or action of God is perceived in a more direct and 
sensible manner, by the help of certain processes inherent in love. 
An example will illustrate this, and we will choose one from among 
the less obvious. 

All will concede that fatherhood and motherhood habitually 
bring about a profound change in those who pass through the 
experience. Unsuspected things are brought to their notice and 
new dimensions are added to their view of the world, at least 
when the young parents are motivated by a respectful love for 
the child. When the young couple realize more profoundly the 
overpowering mystery which their union has achieved, they are 
easily moved by a respectful fear and, abashed by their unwor- 
thiness, fall on their knees in a prayer of adoration and gratitude, 
On the other hand, as M. Scheler has so aptly put it, the instinct 
of reproduction in man is essentially an impulse towards qualitative: 
creation rather than towards numerical multiplication. Usually 
the parents hope to procreate a being which shall be, not a copy, 
but an improvement and a renewal of themselves. Often also 
they hope to benefit humanity by means of their offspring. For 
all these reasons the child appears to them, not as he is, a little 
egoistic and fragile being, but as a source of unlimited promise 
and hope. Is it therefore surprising that parents, in these hours 
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of unwearying devotion to the child, should have no trouble in 
understanding the creative power of God in which they are shar- 
ers ? Is it surprising that they perceive everywhere in the world 
the presence of His love who wishes to renew all things, to spirit- 
ualize them and make them divine ? 

Other examples would show us religious experience behind each 
of the forms of love enumerated above. Each of them seems to 
- reach the absolute in some special manner and to show forth God 
in their own way. Unfortunately, one example must suffice us 
here for lack of space. 


2. The Interior Purification in Oblative Love. 


There is another element in love which facilitates faith: the 
transformation which takes place in the personality of the lover. 
The fact is well known, but it is a good thing to recall it in order 
to underline its religious value. For instance, we may mention 
the salutary effects which love of nature may have upon the city 
dweller. In the midst of Nature, prejudices, masks and poses disap- 
pear, exposing the true self in its feebleness and strength, and 
obliging a man to be thoroughly sincere with himself and others. 
The spontaneous sentiments of unworthiness and gratitude are 
typical, and, at the same time, the desire for purity and oblation 
are awakened in him by the sight of the serene majesty and virgin- 
al beauty of nature. All these sentiments explain the religious 
fervour of our young people when they are in camp. 

The effects of a chaste friendship are also well known. Each 
manifestation of friendship fills the other with a sense of his unwor- 
thiness, leaving him no rest until he has equalled the generosity 
of his friend, whose image thus becomes a continual stimulus 
to rise above himself. Love brings to light and reveals to the indi- 
vidual his most generous self, and awakens unsuspected strength 
in him which makes him capable of the most painful and numerous 
sacrifices. This fact finds its explanation in the unification of the 
tendencies around the object of love. Exuberant happiness, spring- 
ing from his integration, incites him not to limit his generosity 
+o the loved one but to spread it to others under the guise of bene- 
volence, tolerance and forgiveness. The importance of this from 
the religious point of view is easy to grasp. Egocentrism having 
been suppressed by love, the chief obstacle to faith is removed. 
In the positive sense, one will see God profiting from the generous 
fervour evoked by love. Such is the case of young people who, 
in the enjoyment of true friendship, have conceived the desire 
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of giving themselves entirely to Christ, and in this friendship have 
found the strength to accept the sacrifices entailed. 


3. The Metamorphosis of the Outside World. 


But not only is the personality of the lover changed, but another 
wonderful fact is that his vision of the universe is transformed. 
This is the third factor which we have to consider. Love alone 
engenders a kind of knowledge which recognizes God as the ful- 
filment of the universe. 

When we imagine that the world is empty of God, we have 
every reason to presume that our affective contact with men and 
things is deficient. But when love comes, immediately the face 
of the universe is changed. Our objections disappear and we dis- . 
cover everywhere the signs of the divine presence. How can this 
be explained ? 

By way of contrast, let us begin by seeing how the world appears 
to us when we are in a state of fear or distrust. Certainly, contact 
with reality is not lost to the point that it becomes totally alien 
to us, as happens in anguish, but already the aspect of people 
and things is distorted. The process of devaluation which we have 
mentioned above, takes away their beauty, harmony, attraction, 
and reduces them to monstrous forms, chaotic events and malevo- 
lent intentions. Our neighbours seem to be denuded of the whole 
gamut of sentiments which make up the wealth of the human 
heart, to become nothing but frozen spectres and evilly disposed 
wills. It is no different with envy. Cupidity, like fear, does not 
perceive things as they really are. It makes them all alike, ruled 
by a strict determinism. It is thus, in fact, that they are best 
adapted to our instinctive needs which renew themselves, always 
equal to one another. Egocentrism does away with the diversity 
of things, levels everything down to the same plane, creates that 
uniformity in which values are reduced and the life of the spirit 
languishes. 

On the contrary, the pure love of things fixes the attention on 
what goes to make up their originality. We contemplate them, 
listen to them, and from a That emerges a You, and a dialogue 
will ensue. Each thing becomes a Being, full of life, beauty and 
thought. It is no longer indifferent to us nor mediocre, but it is a 
unique and necessary element in the perfection of the whole. 

Admiration, the daughter of love, reveals that beings contain 
other things besides necessities which repeat themselves, always 
identical to one another, other things than pure phenomena, 
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movements or mathematical equations; notably, a spiritual 
meaning, a call and an aspiration — in a word, a human affinity. 

The individualism of modern times, with its thirst for conquests 
and possessions, has bestowed on us the materialist and deter- 
minist universe of positive science. But lost in this insensitive 
universe, man only with difficulty escapes the impression that 
the wish to recognize a Personal redemptive Love above the 
_ blind fatality of the cosmic forces is only an illusion. For, having 
become insensitive himself, in self-defense he has no other support 
than ‘ hard ’” realities, like Force and Technique. Now, in such a 
perspective the spiritual element loses all its significance. 

Only affective contact with things gives back to the universe 
its human affinity, enabling man to familiarize himself with 
it. Love alone can convince us of the existence of a reality higher 
than that of daily life with its mean and egoistic calculations. For, 
to one who loves, the world of the senses is an appearance, the 
reflection of another reality, which is inexhaustible, a spontaneous 
display, a creative force, in short, a spirit. For love is that free 
gift which constitutes the foundation of the universal and social 
order, and no longer violence and scientific objectivity. 

Now, in a repersonalized world, man has no longer the impression 
that God is excluded or ignored. On the contrary, the universe 
calls for the existence of a Person infinitely perfect, in whom the 
prodigality, wisdom and beauty diffused abroad in the world is 
found to be concentrated. In proportion as the tangible in love 
loses its reality in favour of the invisible and spiritual, the action 
of God becomes more obvious to heart and mind. 

_ Here, then, are some psychological factors which appear to us 

to play an important role in the structure of faith, emanating 
from oblative tendencies. We have stated that it was of a very 
different nature from that built on egocentrism. We will now 
examine that statement. 


4. Opposition Between O blative and E gocentric Tendenctes. 


As we have discovered, this opposition comes essentially from 
the different nature of God, who has been made the object of 
this faith. When one feels oneself to be isolated from one’s surround- 
ings, whether as the result of fear, a feeling of guilt or of ostra- 
cism, one is tempted to look upon God as the synthesis of all the 
evil one has met in the world. He seems to be a disquieting enigma, 
the only one which can never be completely solved, like a master 
to whose demands one must submit, a tyrant to whom one is 
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indebted for one’s misfortunes, who seems to have taken pleasure 
in creating us for unhappiness. 

Quite other is our conception of God when we feel ourselves 
to be loved. In proportion as we are more integrated in our sur- 
roundings, God becomes the synthesis of all that we have found 
to be beautiful and good in them. He becomes the supreme value, 
from which all others derive. 

To explain this phenomenon it would suffice to point to our 
tendency unconsciously to project our own state of soul outside 
us. The avaricious, ambitious, aggressive man sees his own faults 
in all around him. On the contrary, the generous, tolerant and 
understanding person expects to find the same generosity and the 
same spirit of understanding and confidence in others. 

If our neighbours, whom we know well, are exposed to these 
deformations, how much more God, of whom we have no real 
image but must, in order to represent Him, look for the materials 
in ourselves and chiefly in our surroundings ! It is therefore extreme- 
ly important that the individual should find the right models. 
And as this erection of God’s image begins with the first contact 
which we have with Him through the medium of our parents, 
the latter play a prominent part in the process. 

We have spontaneously represented God to ourselves in their 
image, in the sense that they have provided its essential lines. 
If the child has lacked affection from hard and authoritarian 
parents, the image of God will perhaps always suffer from the 
effects. If the child has been spoilt by parents who are afraid of 
their own aggressiveness, the effects will be felt in his religious 
development : for he will expect the same indulgence from God, 
at the risk of revolt against the stern God whom society imposes 
on him. But when the child has been loved with a parental affec- 
tion, mingling severity with gentleness, and mercy with justice, 
he will have the right prototype. 

The elaboration of the idea of God does not end with childhood. 
Each of our personal experiences is capable of perfecting or degrad- 
ing it. They ought above all to help us to realize always more 
practically and vividly the incarnate Divine Love. From this 
point of view, each stage in life has its own importance. We are 
here thinking, among other examples, of the platonic affection 
of the adolescent. With more than one, the image of God, obscured 
and disfigured perhaps by a feeling of guilt, regains its whole 
attraction under the influence of the qualities which are admired 
in a chief scout, a friend, or even in the girl of his dreams. Some- 
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thing similar may happen in marriage : the man and woman whom 
wedded love has united in Christ will transfer to Him the quality 
most loved in the other. The woman will see in Him the serene 
strength of her husband, the man the delicate courtesy of his 
wife. Ultimately, parenthood and the faithfulness of maturity 
will put the finishing touches. 

It will be understood why doubt is psychologically excluded 
- from a faith in which God is conceived of as subsistent Love, 
perfect comprehension and infinite beauty. 4 

Where God is sought for Himself, and not as an instrument 
of self-satisfaction there is no reason for rejecting Him even when 
one might consider oneself able to do without Him or when He 
refuses to fall in with our plans. On the other hand, circumstances 
will never concur to show the falseness of this conception of God, 
as is the case with egocentrism. On the contrary, the more a man 
is disappointed with creatures the more he will be drawn to attach 
himself to God, the source of all goodness and all love. 

Moreover, we have seen that instinct tends to incorporate the 
object and make use of it, or, if it resists, to destroy it. Love on 
the contrary, disarms the subject, who ends by putting himself 
at the disposal of the loved one, conforming to the other’s will 
and point of view. In love of God, the same process takes place 
and God becomes the norm of our thought and action. The frus- 
trations which He allows are accepted and loved as the testimony 
of His love or at least, as an invitation to a purer love on our part. 


III. CONFLICTS AND MISTAKES 


This article will certainly have raised objections and it is high 
time to deal with them. Does not love ever put a man in conflict 
with his faith ? It would seem that there is more often opposition 
on the psychological plane between love of creatures and love of 
their Creator. Love of beauty, for instance, far from leading the 
artist to God may cause him to prefer an aesthetic pantheism to 
the serving of a personal God. Devotion to a person, love of coun- 
try, the service of science, may all absorb a man to such an extent 
that his ideals take the place of religion for him. 

In short, it seems that the ascent to God from love for creatures 
requires the unconditional integration of this love in that of God. 
Now, actually very few men arrive at this. Is it not then ingenuous 


1 That is, insofar as the individual is motivated by true oblative love. 
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to insist, as we have, on the religious value of love, and would it 
not be better to adhere to the traditional rule of the complete 
detachment of earthly affections as the only way which gives 
us ineffable guarantees ? 

We do not think it necessary to enter here upon the discussion 
of this complex problem, which has already been sufficiently 
studied by others. We must however mention these facts because 
they confirm our thesis by defining it exactly. 

Actually, it is to be remarked that this opposition, certainly 
possible, arises on the plane of egocentric affectivity and not on 
that of oblative love. In other words, the danger in question exists 
every time that creatures are not loved with a purely altruistic 
love, respecting their intrinsic value. It is when one continues to 
love beauty, nature, science, the child, etc., for the sake of the 
personal satisfaction and development which one finds in them, 
that one sees the possibility of conflict between this love and 
religion, or an attraction for one or the other of those contemporary 
pseudo-mysticisms into which religious sentiment is in danger 
of deviating. 

We must briefly explain this last point. Let us recall the fact 
that human love is seldom so purely oblative as to continue seeking 
the well-being and fulfilment of its object to the extent of total 
self-sacrifice. 

Now the two forms of love involve this contact with an absolute 
of which we have spoken above, but in a very different manner. 
In oblative love we perceive behind the beloved object an absolute 
value to which we want to give ourselves. In the love of desire 
it is an infinite satisfaction or perfection which we long to possess. 
Let us note by the way that this infinite thing is itself only the 
projection into the object of our limitless desire. 

It is therefore important, as we have said, that this infinite 
should be disengaged from the experience of love itself or from 
its object, to be related to the Christian God. 

Now it is not difficult to understand why in a love which is 
strongly mingled with desire, this severance is often only made 
incompletely or not at all, so that it leaves the experience immers- 
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It is understandable that desire, if it finds itself confronted 
with an object bathed in infinity, thinking it has reached its aim, 
is involuntarily or even knowingly taken captive when other motives 
for abandoning the true God make themselves felt at the same time. 

From all that has been said it follows therefore that abnegation 
keeps all its importance. To find God, it is not necessary to reject 
creatures completely — they have been created for our use — 

but it is indispensable to love them ever more purely, respecting 
their entity. There precisely lies the difficulty which we have to 
solve. 


CONCLUSIONS 


From this article several practical conclusions may be drawn. 
The maintenance of the Christian idea of God in society presup- 
poses oblative love in individuals. In endeavouring to explain 
the decline of faith too much insistence has perhaps been made 
in the past.on the moral element and too little on the diminished 
capacity for loving in contemporary man. Now this is actually, 
we think, an important cause of many crises of faith. 

One can experience this for oneself when the grace of God intro- 
duces us to someone who is assailed by religious doubts. Discus- 
sions must be avoided, but we must interest ourselves in him ; 
has he lately been disappointed ? Is he happy at home ? In his 
profession ? Can he get on with others ? Has he other worries ? 
Much effort is not required before we discover the cause of his 
religious difficulties ; dissatisfaction with himself or his neighbour. 
Once these problems are solved the doubts will the more easily 
disappear. If he comes, under the influence of our friendship to 
accept himself more completely, he will soon be able to love and 
bear with others ; he will then have less trouble in finding God 
again. 

Faith and charity are so interdependent that religious education 
is indissolubly linked to affective education. From this point of 
view the study of affective evolution in modern psychology should 
attract more attention from religious teachers. Faith cannot 
prosper supernaturally except in a being who is affectively rich 
and mature, and all mistakes or backwardness in affectivity, 
fixed in the psychical structure during infancy or youth runs 
the risk of causing repercussions upon religious development. 


Keeping Sunday 
in the Missionary’s Absence 


The Missions in China 


by John Horineer, S. J. 
Professor at the Chinese Seminary, Manila, Philippines 3 


All mission countries have innumerable small Christian commu- 
nities which usually have to keep Sunday without priest or Mass. 
The missionary visits them but once or twice a year and celebrates 
the holy sacrifice then; some groups are able occasionally to 
attend Mass in a larger neighbouring community. 

For a long time we have been wondering how to give the Chris- 
tians of the missionary diaspora the benefits of the Sunday services. 
In the Chinese missions, in particular, the celebration of Sunday 
was carefully regulated. 2 There were local customs varying accord- 
ing to the districts ; nevertheless the same fundamental elements 
were found everywhere and gave the impression of unity. 

On Sunday, in the absence of the missionary, the Christians 
met for prayer in common, three and even four times, according 
to the community : morning prayers, the rosary, the stations 
of the cross, and very often, evening prayers. They also recited 
together a passage of the catechism. Everything, however, centred 
on the ‘* Sunday prayers ”? usually said before breakfast after 
morning prayers. The Christians knew very well that the “ Sunday 
prayer ”’ was the central point of the celebration and was of obli- 
gation more than all the rest. The < lukewarm ” satisfied with 
a minimum, at least assisted at the ** Sunday prayers ”’, 


2 ee 
? See the biographical notice in Lumen Vitae, V (1950), p. 264. — Present address : 
Bellarmine College, Box 143, Bagués, Puitippings (Editor’s note). 
2 For the customs and regulations of the Chinese missions in this connection, see 
X. BURKLER, S.M.B., Die Sonn-und-Festtagsfeier in der kath. Chinamission (Rome, 
1942). In particular, pp. 17, 32, 35, 44, 105 seq. 
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The text, without being the same everywhere, always contained 
two parts. The litanies were joined to the prayers which expressed 
Christian sentiments of adoration, thanksgiving and petition. 
Many communities spread the four chief litanies so long accepted 
by the Church over the four Sundays in the month. ? Other districts 
recited the litanies of the Holy Name of Jesus on ordinary Sundays, 
if a special event did not call for others. Appropriate prayers were 

‘in existence for particular feasts. 

However fine these prayers were, they had a fundamental and 
grave defect, which was very harmful: they were composed in 
a particularly difficult literary form. Only a minority of the better 
instructed Christians understood them. The first Chinese national 
council (Shanghai, 1924) had already attempted to remedy this ; 
among the prayers to be translated into a popular language intel- 
ligible to all it placed these ‘* preces dominicales et festivae, necnon 
preces ad Missam. ”’ ? 

Furthermore, the prayers did not refer sufficiently to the Eu- 
charistic sacrifice which they were called upon to replace to some 
extent. Enlightened missionaries worked for a long time to fill 
this need. The provincial synod held at Ningpo in 1933 asked that, 
even in the missionaries’ absence, the Christians should recite 
on Sundays the ordinary of the Mass. * It was a purely local solution 
and not an ideal one. 

Finally, the Sunday service, in the absence of the missionary, 
did not include religious instruction. In consequence, the Chris- 
tians in the smallest and rarely visited communities, did not 
receive the necessary training: a few sermons could not supply 
for this. Here also zealous missionaries sought some solution. 
In the Chinese missions of the 17th. and 18th. centuries, the 
catechist was directed to give instruction during the Sunday 
service. 4 These directions held good till recently. In the absence 
of a catechist capable of oral instruction, a solid spiritual reading 
was prescribed. Mgr. Meyer, prefect apostolic of Vuchow (1934- 
1938) suggested that ‘* Sunday catechists’’ should be trained, 
who should work at their habitual occupations during the week, 


1 Litanies of the saints, of the Holy Name of Jesus, of the Sacred Heart, of the 
Blessed Virgin. 

2 Primum Concilium Sinense (Shanghai, 1924), no. 45. 

3 BURKLER, op. cit., Pp. 105. 

4 Idem, pp. 18-45. On the spiritual reading to be carried out during the Sunday 
service in the absence of the missionary, see the ecclesiastical regulations of the 
Jesuits in 1668 (BURKLER, p. 33). 
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but teach religion on Sundays in the various communities.! It 
was not intended that they should always teach in the same com- 
munity, to avoid monotony and also to economize effort by allow- 
ing the catechist to use the same well-prepared lesson in several 
places. 

The failings of which we have spoken reduced the value of the 
Sunday celebration, and even apart from the persecution, they 
would have had to be made good. If a remedy is not found in time, 
they will harm the missionary restoration after the persecution. 

In communist China the communal sanctification of Sunday 
is the exception. Almost all the churches have been requisitioned 
and meetings of the Christian community have to have a special 
authorization. Certain zealous families have the Sunday prayers 
in their homes and here and there they welcome Christians in the 
neighbourhood who are not well enough instructed in the long 
and difficult Sunday prayers, but generally these are only fortunate 
exceptions. 

After the persecution, the Sunday celebration will have to be 
revived amid serious obstacles: the difficulty of understanding 
the old prayers will again arise with all its disastrous effects. Un- 
suitable for earlier generations, how can these prayers be adapted 
to the present generation, brought up without any Christian schools 
and unfamiliar, since official schooling came in, with the classical 
literary style ? Modern young people will refuse to Jearn painfully 
by heart ‘ incomprehensible’ prayers and to recite them more 
or less mechanically like the Buddhists. 

In spite of a relatively numerous missionary clergy, many little 
Christian communities had no Sunday Mass. Many of the expelled 
missionaries will not be able to return, either because they will 
be working elsewhere or because they will not have the health. 
The native clergy will have been decimated, recruitment seriously 
retarded by the suppression of the seminaries. Therefore, more 
than ever before, innumerable Chinese Christians will be deprived 
of Sunday Mass. It will be all the more necessary that the Sunday 
es should unite them spiritually to the Eucharistic sacri- 

ce. 

When the persecution has passed, the Church will suffer seriously 
from the prolonged lack of regular instruction. Missionaries and 
catechists will be powerless to remedy this alone. Everything 
must be set on foot to ensure the necessary teaching of the Chris- 


1 BURKLER, op. cit., p. 106. 
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tians, even in the absence of a missionary or a competent catechist. 
The most precious help of all would be a solid instruction method- 
ically adapted to the communal celebration of all the Sundays 
in the year. 

Of course, the new directions which will regulate the Sunday 
celebration without a priest depend on the bishops. In each diocese 
there must be unity, for such an important matter must not be 
‘given over to the whim of each missionary. One hopes to see the 
episcopate of the Chinese Church coming to some generally accepted 
solution. 

Future regulations presuppose preparatory work ; this could 
and should be carried out now, in calm and with time for reflec- 
tion; later on, the lack of personnel will scarcely permit of thor- 
oughness. 

Certain principles seem to be called for in the drawing up of 
a text for the celebration of the Sunday without Mass. 


1. The new text ought to be composed in the national Chinese 
language (Kuo-Yii), stylish, but easily intelligible. 


2. The Sunday celebration ought, like Holy Mass, to consist 
of two principal parts. 


First part: a religious instruction introduced and ended with 
prayer. An adapted lectionary would have to be composed. The 
readings, the central element of this first part, would consist, 
first, in an important passage of Holy Scripture, the Gospel of 
the Sunday by preference, and then a solid catechetical instruction. 
This would not be simply a commentary on the Gospel, but a 
short, clear and striking lesson on a Christian truth, suggested 
by the Gospel text. In the course of the year, all the principal 
points of our faith should be reviewed. Perhaps several cycles 
will be able to be established to last for several years ; but a prelim- 
inary cycle, responding to the immediate needs of the time after 
the persecution, will call for a good deal of care as it is. The recita- 
tion of the Creed will very well end this first part. 


Second part: a suggestive representation of the union of the 
community at the sacrifice and the Eucharistic banquet, a repre- 
sentation inspired by the structure of the Eucharistic celebration. 
One would recite certain parts of the Mass, supplicatory litanies 
taking the place of the ancient Oratio fidelium, a prayer of praise 
and thanksgiving recalling the Sanctus and, in the middle a Pater 
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or another prayer said by the faithful in the solemn tone of Chinese 
recitation. 


3. The service ought to give a larger place to religious chant, 
so as to give this ‘‘ dry Mass ”’ the aspect of a Mass in which the 
chants alternate with the prayers. 


4. The text ought to allow the faithful to make short responses, 
and to say the brief essential prayers (the Creed, Our F ather, etc.) 
while most of the prayers would be recited by the reader, in close 
contact with the congregation. The form of the litanies would be 
indicated, at least for the prayers of petition: the reader giving 
the invocations and the faithful answering with a rhymed refrain. 


The Place for Lessons on the Trinity 


in Missionary Catechesis 
by John HorincGER, S. J. 


Professor at the Chinese Seminary, Manila, Philippines * 


Until quite recently, most of the catechisms employed in Chris- 
tian countries and in missionary lands dealt with the trinitarian 
doctrine in the early lessons. Many missionaries thought this 
method with which they had been familiar since childhood quite 
natural, not perceiving the problem which it sets for missionary 
catechesis. 


There are, indeed, many reasons in favour of an early treatment 
of the doctrine on the Blessed Trinity. All the other mysteries 
depend on this mystery of mysteries, fundamental in our faith, 
and a knowledge of it is indispensable for any proper understanding 
of them. It would seem, then, to be absolutely desirable to speak 
of it at the start. Besides, is it not the plan to which we are accus- 
tomed in dogmatic theology which treats of God, the cause of all 
things, the end of every creature, prototype of all created perfec- 
tion before starting to study His works ? 

Moral theology sets the same conception before us. For a number 
of theologians, the dogma of the Trinity is part of the truths of 
which ignorance — even involuntary — excludes from eternal 
salvation. Who therefore would wish to wait before teaching it 
to the catechumens ? 

Finally, religious practice seems to require it. The sign of the 
cross, that basic and simple Christian prayer, constitutes the dis- 
tinctive mark of the true Christian, as the old catechisms states. 
Since modern catechesis requires of children that they should 
understand the pious exercises which they perform, should one 
not teach them the fundamental dogma of the Trinity with the 
very first prayer ? 


1See the preceding article. 
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However strong these arguments may be (we will return to them), 
serious catechetical difficulties, which do not escape the attention 
of an alert missionary, are against placing the trinitarian teaching 
at the beginning. 


Pedagogical principles are opposed to it : in treating of a very 
difficult subject, one does not begin with the hardest chapter, 
with the poor consolation of being able to say to oneself : “¢ it will 
be easier later on. ”’ Moreover, in mission countries, it is advisable 
to set the doctrine of the unity of God firmly into the hearts of 
our converts, above all when the catechumen comes from poly- 
theistic surroundings. Premature trinitarian catechesis can only 
muddle them. A famous professor of theology relates how, in his 
early years, he tried to understand the mystery of the Trinity by 
the image of father, son and servant in a family. In this case, the 
unity of the three divine persons was a name only. If such was 
the reaction of a child familiar with religious ideas, coming from 
a Christian family, how are pagans likely to behave when, insuffi- 
ciently prepared, they are ‘ dazzled ” by one of the most difficult 
mysteries of the Christian religion ? Will they not content them- 
selves with the name of the divine unity, while making of the 
mystery itself a ‘ tritheist ’ conception, perhaps their whole life 
long ? 


Let us follow the divine plan in our catechetical teaching on 
the Trinity. God did not think it necessary to instruct us in this 
mystery in primitive revelation. In the course of the centuries 
of the Old Testament, he inculcated the unity of God more than 


The Church in the first centuries deprecated all haste in this 
matter. When the catechumenate was flourishing, the trinitarian 
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in the forefront of our catechesis. Certainly, theologians have 
stated that ignorance, even involuntary, of the mystery of the 
Blessed Trinity excludes from eternal salvation. But this state- 
ment is without conclusive proof, and we should find it difficult 
in our day to find a great theologian who would defend this opinion 
of theologians of the XVII and XVIII centuries and impose it 
on missionary theology. Ought the opinion of some theologians 
-hinder us from adopting a scheme of catechesis which is fully jus- 
tified and in conformity not only with elementary pedagogical 
laws but also with the example of Christ and holy Church ? 


Can one say that to understand the other mysteries of our faith 
we must have a previous knowledge of the fundamental Christian 
dogma ? A profound understanding of these mysteries, as far 
as this is possible, certainly requires this knowledge and also, in 
theology, the instruction on God precedes the study of His works. 
Even so, this proves nothing as to the plan to be followed in ele- 
mentary catechesis, a first initiation into religious truths. In all 
the sciences, the first ideas are progressively raised from the prac- 
tical to general principles, while the finishing studies throw a light, 
by means of the principles, on practical phenomena and attempt 
to make a synthesis of them. Who, for instance, would begin to 
teach history by means of the principles of historic evolution ? 


The last objection remains: the understanding of the sign of 
the cross, a pious exercise which one cannot reasonably leave 
too long untaught, and which presupposes trinitarian instruction. 
In principle, children who have attained the age of reason should 
not perform any pious exercise mechanically. No one will blame 
a Christian mother for joining together the hands of her tiny 
child and thus preparing it for its future religious life. But after- 
wards, any purely mechanical act of piety should be banned. Does 
this mean to say that a complete explanation ought always to be 
given from the beginning ? Certainly not. Would it not be enough 
to tell the child that the sign of the cross is the distinctive sign 
of Christians, that later on he will learn great things about the 
three Persons invoked, that our Father in heaven is pleased to 
see a child making a good sign of the cross ? Whoever would re- 
quire more would have difficulty in justifying the relatively preco- 
cious participation of the child in family religious practices and 
at holy Mass. 


These considerations justify the tendency of modern catechists 
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to deal with the dogma of the Trinity in the historico-biblical 
teaching of the first school years, after that on Pentecost and the 
Holy Ghost. According to the new German catechism, in the didac- 
tic catechetical teaching, the lessons on the Trinity are placed after 
those on the Holy Ghost. That great catechist Peter Canisius did 
the same thing in his intermediate catechism (his small catechism 
does not explain the articles of the Creed in detail). 

Ought present-day missionary catechesis to lag behind the 
conquests of catechesis in the XVI century ? 


INTERNATIONAL SURVEY 


I. FACTS 


AFRICA 


Belgian Congo. 


Answers to the enquiry upon the teaching of the catechism in Africa. 
_ Numerous answers have arrived from all parts of Africa (British, Belgian, 
French) to the questionnaire set by the Revue du Clergé Africain which was 
also published in Lumen Vitae. Here are the replies to the first points in 
the enquiry. 


1. Who takes the catechism class? — All the answers show that priests 
everywhere like to teach Christian doctrine themselves. However, they are 
not the only ones : usually nuns teach it in their classes and very often so do 
lay teachers of both sexes. The Missionary Brothers, even those who teach, 
seem to do so less often. 

Several missionaries note that the instruction given by the laity, especially 
teachers, is not always sound doctrinally, and that there is too much use of 
didactic materials without being sufficiently religious. They mention that 
the young qualified teachers have no longer the zeal and religious spirit 
of former catechists and that their religious formation in the secondary schools 
should be supervised more carefully. Some would like to see a Higher 
course in religion given to European and native nuns as well as to the 
teaching brothers either during or after their training, with a view to their 
teaching of the catechism. 


2. The time given to Christian doctrine. — We have been rather surprised 
at the diversity of answers to this question. The number of lessons in the 
course of the week varies from four to... twelve! The duration is usually 
from half an hour to three-quarters. The period for elementary religious 
courses (catechumenate, primary school) seems also very variable, from 
six months to four or even five years ; the average being about two years. 


tee, See 
1 See Lumen Vitae, vol. VII (1952), PP- 313 ff. 
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These figures can only be a rough guide, for there is a great difference be- | 
tween six months ” catechumenate in the bush, in a village, in surroundings 
which are still pagan and superstitious, under the often distant supervision 
of the travelling missionary or catechist, and six months at the station with 
all the spiritual help usually to be found there. This aspect of the question 
is too often forgotten when the best length for the catechumenate is discus- 


sed. 


3. Manuals. —a) The question of language. — This question is not 
the same for all parts of Africa. In French Africa, for instance, the language 
in the primary schools is French, and it is in that tongue and not in the 
native language that the children are usually taught to read, write and 
do sums. It is therefore easier to standardize the religious textbooks used 
in the schools. A recent experiment has been made by the Reverend Father 
Poucuet, C. S. Sp., who has just issued from the Presses Missionnaires (184, 
avenue de Verdun, Issy-les-Moulineaux, Seine, France), Jésus en Afrique, 
Catéchisme Catholique (illustrated in black and white, 260 pp.). This cate- 
chism seems to be very well drawn up. It, is clear, practical, pleasantly 
illustrated, and caters for the African mentality. We are told that it has 
also been adopted in some places in Belgian Africa in the primary classes 
of intermediate or secondary schools. It could serve profitably as a model 
for a new edition in the native language. 

It is, however, certain that even in French Africa textbooks should be 
prepared in at least the principal native dialects ; this has, as a matter of 
fact, already been done. At Gaboon, for instance, there are catechisms 
printed in Fang, Mpongoué, Eshira, Punu, Ndzébi, Duma, Kota, Ndumu, 
Mbede, Tchogo which serve for the use of adults in those districts and also 
in the towns and Places where the races and tribes are mixed. 

Some of the missionaries regret, not without reason, that in the large 
native towns, or even in some vicariates, there is the tendency to unify 
religious instruction too much, by only making use of one of the native lan- 
guages. They are willing to concede that standardization should be sought 
but they desire it to be carried out with circumspection. They would like 
to see an elementary catechism in most of the dialects so that adult converts 
could easily learn the principal religious truths. 

A propos of this, the Reverend Van Butcx makes the following remarks 
in a recent article: “ If the missionary wishes to win souls, he must put 
himself as far as possible on their level. It goes without saying that all 
_ things being equal, he will succeed the better in this the more conversant 
he is with the native autochthonous language (even if possible the regional 
dialect). The apostolate to the old people, women and children is entirely 
dependent on this. ??1 

In the large African centres, where natives of all races and tongues are 
assembled, the missionaries regret that catechetical teaching is not better 


* Zaive, 1952, p. 63-64. 
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organized. They would like missionaries from various regions who are well 
acquainted with the different tribes and their speech to go to these centres. 
They remark on the small number of parishes, the difficulty which the 
missionaries have in getting to know their people, the lack of effective organ- 
ization. 

It is certain that an energetic attempt should be made to ensure the 
intelligent and intensive evangelization of these centres. It is the more 
developed natives in these centres who will probably one day have the 
- greatest influence on the social and religious development of the new Africa. 


b) The various classes of catechisms. — It can be seen from the answers 
received that several vicariates still only possess one catechism used for 
both adults and children, for those who can neither read nor write as well 
for those who already possess a certain amount of knowledge. This is to be 
regretted for it is difficult under these conditions to adapt religious teaching 
adequately to the needs of the various classes of hearers. 

A good many vicariates have a large, medium and small catechism at 
least in the language which is most widespread in the district. 

One of the better equipped vicariates (it has the advantage of having 
only one principal dialect) possesses the following: a catechism for the 
secondary schools (a kind of large catechism), one for the children in the 
primary schools (the most used intermediate catechism), a little catechism, 
one for the First Communion children (very short with anecdotes). 

Several vicariates have translated into various native languages the 
Petit catéchisme des jeunes mamans published in the Revue du Clergé Afri- 
cain in 1947. 

In the small seminaries, colleges, intermediary or secondary schools 
European series of religious manuals are often used: the series Témoins © 
du Christ, Tournai, Casterman. Series Fils de Lumiére, Paris, J. de Gigord, 
etc. 


c) Illustration of the manuals. — As we have already had occasion to 
point out, Fr. Poucuet’s catechism Jésus en Afrique is illustrated. From 
the answers received it is clear that most of the other African textbooks 
are not, or only slightly ; many regret this. 

Usually, it is not the missionaries ’ fault if the catechisms are not illus- 
trated, but the high price of printing puts the inevitable brake on their 
zeal in this direction — as in several others ! 

One might perhaps hope to form a central organization, well provided 
with blocks, which would make things easier for any missionary wishing 
to publish an illustrated catechism. The Presses Missionnaires (Fribourg, 
Paris) could play an active part in this matter. 


d) Technical religious terms. — The answers received on the matter 
of technical religious terms used in the catechisms (grace, nature, person, 
baptism, sacrament, etc.) show that missionaries are divided on this problem. 

Some definitely prefer the latin terms (or their English or French equiv- 
alents) to be employed. They indicate the difficulty of using native words 
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to signify concepts hitherto unknown to the Africans and emphasize the 
unfortunate consequences of indigenous words being used which more or 
less correspond to the ideas such as sin, contrition, communion, etc. 

Others are the resolute supporters of words borrowed from the native 
languages, and declare that they have adopted this system with good re- 
sults. 

Several have just said what is the custom in their mission without 
giving any opinion. 

Some would prefer a mixed system : the use of native words with certain 
exceptions where there is really no synonym, or where the use of a similar 
word would present serious difficulties. 

Personally, we are inclined to opt for this last system, especially as the 
missionaries who favour words borrowed from the native dialects point 
out that for certain words they themselves have kept the Latin form slight- 
ly modified (person, Eucharist, ELC!) 

However this may be, the missionaries who are not working in districts 
which have not yet been evangelized still employ the system of their prede- 
cessors and it would not be wise to change without having carefully consid- 
ered the matter. 


Léopold Denis, S. J., 
Grand Séminaire, Mayidi via Kisantu. 
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United States. 


Religion in Public Education in the United States. — The present 
article attempts to bring up to date the various developments in the United 
States which have some bearing on religious education in American schools. 
It is intended to follow up the report which appeared in Lumen Vitae, Vol. 
VI, No. 4 (October-December, 1951), PP- 667-84. 


I. “* Released Time” Upheld by United States Supreme Court. —On April 
28, 1952, the Supreme Court of the United States settled a controversy 
which has flared up intermittently since 1926. The Court decided, by a 
vote of 6 to 3, that ‘* released time °? as practiced in New York State, did 
not violate the federal Constitution. * 

The New York State law authorizes public school authorities to release 
children during school hours so that they can attend religious instruction. 
In New York City children are released for the last hour of the school day 
once a week, if their parents sign a request for such release. Those children 
who do not attend religious instruction remain in school during the ‘* re- 
leased time. ”’ 

After the famous McCollum case in 1948, suit was brought in New York 
City to have ‘‘ released-time »» programs declared unconstitutional. The 
suit passed through three New York State courts of progressively higher 
jurisdiction. Each court upheld the legality of the program, and the case 
was appealed to the Supreme Court of the United States. 

The argument of the majority of justices of the Supreme Court held that 
the New York ‘‘ released-time ’? program did not violate provisions of the 
federal Constitution which prohibit statutes ‘* respecting an establishment 
of religion ’’ or prohibiting the free exercise thereof. The majority opinion, 
expressed by Mr. Justice Douglas, also held that the ‘ released-time ”’ 
program did not entail coercion of attendance at religious instruction. 

The majority took pains to assert that it was following the Court’s own 
previous decision in the McCollum case. But it went on to say that the 
First Amendment does not require a separation of church and state in all 
respects, but defines the specific kinds of union which it prohibits. It was 
pointed out that Americans are a religious people, that we guarantee freedom 
of worship, without favoring one religious group over another. We follow 
our best traditions when the State encourages religious instruction or cooper- 
ates with religious authorities by adjusting the schedule of public events 


Ee 


1 New York Times, April 29, 1952. 
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to sectarian needs. It refused to find in the Constitution a callous indiffer- 
ence to religious groups or a willingness to favor those who believe in no 
religion over those who do believe, still less a hostility to religion. 

Each of the three justices in the minority, Black, Jackson, and Frank- 
furter, wrote separate dissenting opinions. Their arguments were essentially 
the same : the program uses the State’s power of coercion to compel attend- 
ance at religious instruction. The three justices made much of the fact 
that proponents of ‘ released time ’ would not be Satisfied with a program 
of ‘ dismissed time ’, under which all classes in the entire school system 
would be dismissed early on a given day, the children to attend religious 
instruction or to spend the time in any way they might wish. This is the 
system favored by the National Education Association. The justices profess- 
ed to be surprised that the religious leaders did not have enough confidence 
in the drawing power of their religious instruction to be willing to compete 
for the children’ s attendance against all other attractions. Obviously, they 
do not believe in the doctrine of original sin ! 

In general, the reaction of the American public was favorable to the 
decision, although a few dissenting voices were raised, notably that of 
Joseph Lewis, President of the Freethinkers of America. The President of 
the American Jewish Congress, Rabbi Israel Goldstein, was disappointed at 
the decision, but gratified that the principle of separation of church and 
State was reaffirmed and that religious teaching in the public schools was 
prohibited, 1 


case, he does not regard the Court’s Sanctioning of the New York program 
as a reversal of the McCollum decision. 

On the other hand, Father Robert C. Hartnett, S, J., Editor of America, 
believes that the majority opinion in the New York ‘* released-time ’’ case 
Teversed the inevitable momentum of the Everson-McCollum theory. % 
He feels that the Court set out to repair the bungling of the McCollum deci- 


program. 
Father Hartnett believes that the Court’s latest decision contributes 
mightily to the dispelling of the confusion stirred up by the Court’s inter- 


1 New York Times, April 29, 1952. 
* The Nation’s Schools, August, 1952, PP. 67-72. 
8 America, May 24, 1952, pp. 223-6. 
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and state was narrowed and clarified in two very important respects : 
‘I) The separation is absolute, but only in regard to laws respecting an esta- 
blishment of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise of religion. 2) The 
State is not hostile to religion, nor even neutral as between believers and 
non-believers. We are a religious people and we follow our best Meee 
when the State encourages religious instruction. 


If. Dy. Conant’s Address on Unity and Diversity in Secondary Education. — 
_ The educational controversy of the year was opened by James Bryant Conant, 
President of Harvard University, in a speech before the delegates to a regional 
meeting of the American Association of School Administrators in Boston, on 
April 7, 1952. 1 The AASA is one of the departments of the National Educa- 
tion Association, and is called by Benjamin Fine, educational specialist of 
the New York Times, ‘* one of the most influential policy-making bodies in 
the field of American education. ”’? 

The essence of Dr. Conant’s charge was that a dual system of education 
— public and non-public — was harmful to American democracy. He spoke 
of the single public-school system for all American youth as ‘‘ the American 
principle.’’ He said that ‘‘a dual system serves and helps to maintain 
group cleavages, the absence of a dual system does the reverse. ’? Whether 
the basis of the separate system is the charging of tuition, as in the case of 
the non-sectarian independent school, or religious instruction, as in the 
case of parochial and other religious schools, or even selection of the intel- 
lectually gifted, the result is a diversity which brings about a division in 
the unity of the democratic way of life. Speaking of religious schools, Dr. 
Conant said, ‘* The greater the proportion of our youth who attend independ- 
ent schools, the greater the threat to our democratic unity. Therefore, 
to use taxpayers’ money to assist such a move is, for me, to suggest that 
American society uses its own hands to destroy itself. ”’ 

Mr. Conant’s solution is the ‘* comprehensive ’’ public high school, whose 
curriculum will be sufficiently broad and rich and diversified to serve the 
needs of all American youth, including the intellectually gifted and the 
mechanically inclined. These schools will be concerned with the teaching 
of moral and spiritual values, and at the same time will teach by example 
religious tolerance, mutual respect among vocational groups, and respect 
for the rights of the individual. According to Dr. Conant, the single school 
system would not lead toa ‘* monolithic type of school structure ’’, to re- 
gimentation, to undesirable uniformity in the details of secondary education. 
Diversity would come from the freedom of action and expression by small 
groups of citizens which is made possible by local control of education, 
while the single public-school system would promote national unity. 


1 The complete text of Dr. Conant’s original remarks does not seem to be avail- 
able. On April 19, 1952 the Harvard Alumni Bulletin published a ‘* revised version ”” 
which also was printed in the Saturday Review of May 3, 1952, pp. 11-4, and in 
the N E A News, May 16, 1952. 

2 New York Times, April 9, 1952. 
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Dr. Conant’s address was delivered before a sympathetic audience. The 
next day his views were echoed, with even stronger overtones, in sectional 
meetings of the AASA regional convention. One after another, influential 
members of the association denounced the private schools, and especially 
the parochial schools, as divisive, as falsely accusing the public schools 
of being ‘* godless ’’, of weakening the public school system by their demands 
for financial aid from the government. 1 

As might be expected, these incendiary statements did not go unchallenged. 
Most Rev. Richard J. Cushing, Archbishop of Boston, devoted most of the 
Easter sermon in his cathedral to what Mr. Fine called a “ bristling reply ”” 
to Dr. Conant ? Archbishop Cushing saw in Dr. Conant’s attack evidence 
of the spread of the campaign of secularism against the independent, and — 
especially the religious, school. He remarked that the President of Harvard 
University was hardly the man to deplore the ‘* divisiveness ’’ and ** strati- 
fication ’’ in the American community, in the light of the past 300 years 
of educational history in Massachusetts, and Harvard’s position in that 
history. He suggested that if private schools at the secondary level are 
divisive and inimical to American democracy, so must they be at the uni- 
versity level —including Harvard. Defending the independent school, Arch- 
bishop Cushing said : 


--. Perhaps the most important political contribution that the private school, 
operated for religious and other reasons, makes here in America at the moment, is 
the witness it bears to the independence of the mind and soul of a person in the 
face of the omnipotent state. 

We build our schools out of the desire to include the knowledge of God in the 
minds of our children together with their knowledge of all things else. We declare 
war on no one’s schools. On the contrary, to the extent that any school provides 
that sound education which is a prerequisite of political freedom and of spiritual 
growth, we wish it well. But we reserve the right, both as Christians and as Ameri- 
cans, to promote the common good and to seek the salvation of our children through 
our own schools, whenever and wherever these may be needed. 

It happened that a week after Dr. Conant spoke in Boston the National 
Catholic Educational Association held its annual convention in Kansas 
City, April 15-18, 1952. The Catholic educators were both angered and dis- 
turbed by Dr. Conant’s attack, and frequent references were made to it 
during the sessions. It was emphasized that a single public-school system 
would tend to destroy freedom and to clear the path for totalitarianism. 

The Executive Committee of the NCEA adopted a formal statement of its 
position on public and private schools. 3 The statement declared that Cath- 
Olics believe in the public schools, accept the obligations of supporting 
them and taking an active interest in their welfare, and admire the spirit of 


1 New York Times, Benjamin Fine, Education in Review, April 13, 1952; New 
York Times, April 9, 1952. 

2 New York Times, April 13, 1952. Cf. Boston Pilot, April 19, 1952; Saturday 
Review, May 3, 1952, PP. 14 and 48. 

° New York Times, April 17, 1952. 
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self-sacrifice and dedication to American ideals of the rank-and-file public- 
school teachers. 

The statement proceeded to defend the existence of the Catholic school 
system as an integral part of American education, as American as the public 
school. It declared that various differences in American life do not threaten 
national unity unless they are exaggerated and distorted by persons with 
totalitarian or monopolistic tendencies. Harmony, not uniformity, is the 
goal of successful living in the United States. 

Spokesmen for the non-Catholic independent schools also challenged 
Dr. Conant’s position, notably John F. Gummere and Allan V. Heely. Both 
agreed with Dr. Conant that tax money should not be provided to assist 
private schools, and both declared their belief in public schools. But they 
vigorously denied that the diversity of the private school was a divisive 
force and that private schools were undemocratic. The good independent 
school raises the quality of American education. ? 

This chronicler finds the Conant speech something less than a model of 
clarity. The speaker’s purpose is presumably to advocate the single school 
system, the public-school system, as the promoter of unity in our democracy. 
After discussing this topic for a bit, he veers off to the question of public 
funds for private education. He starts off on a new tack with the remark, 
‘¢ But what I am more concerned with in the year 1952 is to make the hostile 
critics of the public schools in the United States show their colors. ’’ Rather 
aimlessly he wanders in and out of a description of Australian secondary. 
education. 

Dr. Conant confuses four separate issues in his address, and because all 
four are current and familiar at the time, the confusion is compounded. 
Public education versus non-public education and the implications for de- 
mocracy is one issue. Public education with its recent effort to stress moral 
and spiritual values as opposed to religious education with its inculcation of 
religious doctrine and practice is another issue. Public funds for private 
education is another issue. Life Adjustment Education for all American 
youth and its application to the scholastically gifted is still another issue. 
These issues are interlocked, it is true ; but they ought to be clearly distin- 
guished, especially when they are being discussed in the same argument. 

As Dr. Conant moves along he leaves a number of unexpressed supposi- 
tions in his wake. 1) ‘‘ There are many sincere Protestants, Jews, and 
Catholics who believe that secondary education divorced from a denomina- 
tional religious core of instruction is bad education. They erroneously assume 
that the tax-supported schools are not concerned with moral and spiritual 
values. ’? It could be that they consider that these values are not enough, 
that instruction in the belief and practice of their religion is imperative. 2) 
Dr. Conant enumerates many of the benefits of democratic living which are 
being fostered in the public schools. The implication is that these benefits 
are not being and could not be fostered by the independent school, although 


1 New York Times, April 20, 1952; Saturday Review, May 3, 1952, Pp. 15, 39. 
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every one of them is to be found in a good independent school, and especially 
in a good Catholic school. 3) The growth of free public high schools indicates 
that public opinion has been committed to a single, not a dual system of 
education. What, then, does the still faster growth of the Catholic system 
and the persistence of the other independent schools indicate ? But most of 
all, Dr. Conant’s argument betrays a misunderstanding of the true nature of 
democracy. Since his brand of democracy is the one being dispensed by 
most public-school leaders, perhaps we have here the most potent argument 
for a dual school system. 

If he had to do it over again, one wonders if the President of Harvard 
University would deliver precisely the same address. 

During the autumn of 1952 the Catholic people of Rochester, New York 
fashioned a practical answer to the attacks on the Catholic school system. The 
Bishop of the Rochester Diocese, Most Rev. James E. Kearney, announced 
a plan for the construction of four new Catholic high schools and the 
establishment of a fund for financial aid to diocesan projects. Although 
there had been several campaigns for diocesan building projects in recent 
years, Bishop Kearney appealed to his people to contribute $ 3,045,000 for 
the high-school fund. The actual fund drive lasted two weeks. The total 
subscribed was $ 4,505,000 — 148 per cent of the goal! The largest single 
gift, $ 85,000, and the second largest, $ 25,000, came from industry. The 
ordinary people, the rank-and-file in the parishes, contributed more than 
80 per cent of the total. Much the same result was reported in Indianapolis 
the previous year. By this most dependable test of their sincerity did the 
Catholic people demonstrate their faith in Catholic education. 


III. The American Bishops’ Statement on Religion and Secularism. — 
Annually the Catholic Bishops of the United States gather for a series of 
meetings in which current problems are discussed. Of late years informed 
people have come to expect as the fruit of the meetings a significant state- 
ment on the moral and spiritual problems of the Nation. This year’s state- 
ment, issued on November 15, 1952, was one of the most distinguished of 
the line, 1 

The statement was devoted to the importance of religion in national life. 
The Bishops explained the genuine nature of religion, pointed out the indi- 
vidual’s need for religion, and demonstrated its fundamental importance for 
society, both in the family and in the civic community. They went on to 
show the abiding influence of religion on our national traditions, pausing 
to offer their interpretation of the Separation of Church and State established 
by the First Amendment of the Constitution. The intent of the amendment 
was not to forbid aid and encouragement for religion. What it did forbid was 
either the establishment of any particular religion or the interference with 
any religious institution or with the freedom of the individual to practice 
his religion. 

The Bishops warned against ‘* the way of life we call secularism. ”° 


1 New York Times, November 16, 1952. 
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The proponents of secularism, declared the Bishops, concentrate on the 
divorce of religion from education. First they completely secularize the public 
school; then they claim for it a total monopoly of education. Moral and 
spiritual values based on convention are not enough ; the moral law derives 
its binding force from religion, and without religious education there can be 
no moral education. : 

The Bishops made it clear that they did not condemn public education. 
_ But they urged that because religion is important to good citizenship, the 
State must recognize the importance of religion in education and must 
help parents fulfill their task of religious instruction. When the State makes 
the task more difficult or even penalizes parents by withholding their rightful 
aid in the form of ‘‘ auxiliary services ’’, it pursues an unfair and shortsight- 
ed policy. 

The Bishops regarded as even more alarming the effort to impose a monop- 
oly of education for the secularized school. They denied that non-public 
education is divisive. Rather, education that is truly religious is a unifying 
force, inculcating the civic virtues in the young. 

The real danger to our country, according to the Bishops, is not any divi- 
sion of the citizenry caused by religious instruction or profession, but ‘* the 
threatening disintegration of our social life due to the weakening of religion 
as a constructive force. ”’ 

The Bishops then went on to show by many practical applications how 
religion should become a positive force in our national life, both as regards 
the State and the individual. Theoretical recognition of the importance of reli- 
gion, perfunctory attendance at religious services, the mere entertaining of 
religious sentiments, or even adherence to the great religious truths of the nat- 
ural order — these are not enough. Man needs supernatural religion, the 
truths which Christ has revealed, the Church which Christ has founded. 

The Bishops’ statement is a magnificent apology for the influence of reli- 
gion in national life. It is a stirring challenge to the creeping threat of secu- 
larism. About 15 per cent of the article is given over to issues in education, 
and only two sentences — less than two per cent — to the question of State 
aid to parents for religious instruction. 

Two days later, Methodist Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam, jumped into the 
arena.! He declared: 


Christians are profoundly grateful to the Roman Catholic Bishops for their excel- 
lent and moving statement of the case for religion. But Americans cannot draw 
the conclusion that because religion is essential to the free society, therefore the 
hierarchy should be permitted to get its prehensile hands in the public treasury. 


He demanded as a prelude to discussion of auxiliary services under public 
control that the Catholic hierarchy declare that ‘‘ the church does not want 
and will not accept public support for parochial schools. ”’ 

Also on November 17 another Protestant spokesman, Joseph W. Dawson, 


1 New York Times, November 19, 1952. 
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Executive Director of the Baptist Joint Committee on Public Affairs, picked 
up the Bishops’ remarks on financial aid to parents of parochial school 
children.! Denial of such aid, he said, did not reflect hostility to religion 
on the part of the government. He accused the Bishops of persisting in the 
demand for a policy of government that was rejected by the founders of the 
republic. 

On November 23 the Protestant Episcopal Bishop Horace W. B. Doengan 
agreed with the Catholic Bishop’s statement as far as it related to the impor- 
tance of religion in American life, and supported their warning against 
secularism. ? He joined Bishop Oxnam, however, in objecting strenuously 
to the Bishops’ insistence upon parents’ rights to aid from the State in the 
form of ‘* auxiliary services ”? for non-public-school children. He too asked 
for a disclaimer from the Bishops of direct tax support for the Catholic 
schools. 

Meanwhile, a member of the faculty of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, Dr. Lawrence A. Cremin, took exception to the Bishops’ animadver- 
sions, 3 


When the public school is attached as godless or irreligious, I think we have a 
responsibility to inform the American people about the deeply religious men who 
conceived it and have since dedicated their lives to its realization. Similarly, when 
the idea of a secular public school curriculum is pronounced ‘ totalitarian’ as it 
was in a lengthy statement by a group of prominent clergymen several days ago, 
I think we must point out the sincere devotion to American democracy of those 
who in the past have espoused this idea and who do so today. 


On December 12, 1952 the National Council of Churches of Christ in the 
United States issued a 3.000-word ‘* Letter to the Christian People of Ameri- 
ca. ’’ * The statement described in comprehensive fashion what it called the 
twofold mission of the Christian Churches, the prophetic mission, by which 
they “ radiate the light of God upon all things human ’’; and the redemptive 
mission by which they ‘* mediate the love of God to all mankind. ”’ 

The statement is a counterpart of the Catholic Bishops’ statement of 
November 15. The Council of Churches, like the Bishops, issued a grave 
warning against the spread of secularism in American life. It proposed that 
religion should assume a more significant place in education. Constitutional 
ways should be found for inculcating the principles of religion in youth, 


whether within or outside the precincts of the school, but during regular 
school hours, . 


1 Associated Press dispatch, November I7, 1952. 
* New York Times, November 24, 1952. 

% New York Times, November 20, 1952. 

4 New York Times, November 24, 1952. 
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in a public school, that school is secular or Godless. The moral and cultural 
atmosphere in a school and the attitude, the viewpoints, and the character 
of the teachers can be religious, and exert a religious influence, without 
religion being necessarily taught as a subject. ”’ 

The statement calls for freedom for religious bodies to carry on their own 
schools, but repudiates subsidies or special privileges from public authorities : 


The subsidization of education carried on under religious auspices would both 
_ violate the principle of separation between church and state, and be a devastating 
blow to the public school system, which must be maintained. The solution of the 
problem lies in loyal support of our public schools and in increasing their aware- 
ness of God, rather than in state support of parochial schools. The reverent reading 
of selections from the Bible in public school assemblies or classes would be an im- 
portant contribution toward deepening this awareness. 


The sensitivity of non-Catholics generally to any proposal for financial 
aid to church schools can be gauged by the quick and pained reaction to the 
Bishops’ reference to such aid. This reference was merely one link in a chain of 
reasoning ; but all the commentators — the New York Times, Oxnam, 
Dawson, Donegan, the Council of Churches — seized upon this link and 
magnified it. 


IV. Regents’ Recommendation of Daily Prayer in New York Public Schools. 
_— On November 30, 1951 the Board of Regents of the University of the 
State of New York unanimously passed a formal resolution that every school 
day begin with a prayer and include programs stressing the moral and spirit- 
ual heritage of the United States’. The prayer suggested is: ‘+ Almighty 
God, we acknowledge our dependence upon Thee, and we beg Thy blessings 
upon us, our parents, our teachers, and our country. ”’? 

During the year since the passing of the resolution about 300 of the 3,000 
local school districts have taken steps to carry out the Regents’ proposal, 
including such larger cities as Rochester, Syracuse, New Rochelle, Utica, and 
Yonkers. Feelings ran so high in New York City that a scheduled public 
hearing on the question was postponed. 

About a year after the original proposal a member of the New York City 
Board of Education, Arthur Levitt, submitted an alternative proposal 
which was designed to achieve the same objective as the prayer without 
incurring the displeasure of any organized groups. His proposal was to 
substitute for the recital of the prayer the singing of the first and fourth 
stanzas of the patriotic hymn ‘‘ America. »? The fourth stanza of the hymn 
is a prayer directed to Almighty God, begging the blessing of freedom and 
of God’s protection. An inter-faith group of clergymen endorsed this counter- 
proposal. The Catholic Teachers’ Association of Brooklyn preferred the 
original prayer. The New York Society for Ethical Culture rejected the alter- 
nate as they had the original. 


1 New York Times, December I, 1951. 
2 Cf, Lumen Vitae, VII (1952), pp. 305-6. 
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. V. Conclusion. — From this account it will be seen that the issue of reli- 
gion’s place in public education is still a very lively one in the United States, 
How deeply the various factions feel about the issue can be sensed from the 
vehemence of their utterances. Educators simply cannot ignore the issue. 
And that it a good thing. 
Lorenzo K. REEp, S. ie 
Divector of Secondary Schools, 
Jesuit Educational Association, 

New York Province. 
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Argentina. 


_ A Synthetic Method: Catechetical Exhibitions. — For over four 
years the Centre for Catechetical Research in Rosario (Argentina) has an- 
nually organized a Catechetical Exhibition, the aim being to arouse greater 
interest in pedagogical problems concerning religious instruction in the 
government schools. 

These exhibitions present religious teachers and their pupils with a 
synthesis of Christian doctrine, in the shape of graphs, illustrations, synoptic 
tables, etc., this being as a rule so difficult to carry out during class. 

Each exhibition starts at the beginning of the school year and lasts about 
a month, during which religious teachers are invited to visit it with their 
pupils. Specialists are at the disposal of the visitors to furnish them with all 
kinds of explanations. It is in fact a recapitulatory lesson which is given 
in this way to the pupils either on matter which they have studied during 
the previous years, or a general survey of what they will study in the 
course of the current year. 

The subjects dealt with in these exhibitions are of a general nature, so as 
to hold the interest of different classes of pupils; but they are especially 
directed to those in secondary schools : Humanities, commerce, industrial. 

Each exhibition is limited to a central theme, always centred on the Person 
of Christ ; this is developed by means of stands which treat each particular 
aspect in detail. 

In the course of the exhibition a teachers’ week is held which deals with 
the same subjects from the didactic point of view. It is reserved for all those 
who are interested in the catechetical problem : catechists, religious teachers, 
leaders of Catholic Action, teachers in general. 


Note. To give an idea of what is done, we reproduce below the scheme of the four 
first exhibitions. 
FIRST EXHIBITION : 1949. 
Centval theme : Christ, the centre of history. 
Stand I. Christ’s country. 
4 Il. The historical moment of Christ’s appearance. 
4 III. The life of Christ. 
Teachers’ week. 
Theme I. Jesus-Christ, the centre of history. 
« II. The teaching of the Gospel. 
4 III. Advantages and drawbacks of intuitive methods. 
4 IV. The Gospel and the catechism. 
« V. Traditional and modern methods of catechesis. 
The various subjects of the first teachers’ week were treated in lectures. Later, 
we found the system of debates or even of model lessons to be preferable. 
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SECOND EXHIBITION : 1950. 

Central theme : Christ in the gospels. 

Stand I. The historical setting. 

« II. How the gospels originated. 
« III. The teaching of Christ in the gospels. 
« IV. Chronology of the life of Christ. 
Teacher’s week. 
Theme I. The importance of the Gospel in the teaching of the catechism. 
« II. How the gospels originated. 
« III. The Sermon of the Mount, synthesis of the Christian life. 
4 IV. The Parables, models of catechetical pedagogy. 
« V. The gospels and the chronological problem. 

THIRD AND FOURTH EXHIBITIONS: 1950-1951. 

On the occasion of the Fifth National] Argentinian Eucharistic Congress at 
Rosario, a third exhibition was organized, which was repeated at the beginning of 
the school year 1951. 

Central theme: Christ in the Eucharist. 

Stand I. The Eucharist as Sacrament. 

« II. The Eucharist as Sacrifice. 
« III. The Mass and the liturgical year. 
« IV. The Eucharist taught to children in the primary schools. 

Teachers’ week. 

The same subjects were recapitulated in the form of lessons. 


Results obtained and plans for the future. — These four exhibitions were 
well attended. About 2,000 people visited them each year, many being 
schoolchildren. Some teachers made use of their visits to set practical exer- 
cises in synthesis. The teachers’ weeks were attended by about a hundred 
teachers. 


a centre which would contain a library, a reading room and exhibition rooms. 
The first step has been taken in this direction. We have just started the 


in Argentina, to facilitate the presentation of a more vivid teaching, based 
on the Gospel and the Liturgy ; that is to say, one which will not be content 
merely to reach the mind only, but above all to penetrate the heart, 


Ing. André Dossin, Rosario, 
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Cuba. 


Secondary education and religious formation. — The military coup 
d’état of roth March 1952, which placed General Fulgencio Batista in power, 
has not as yet brought about any big changes in the schools legislation. 
A few decrees of secondary importance give an indication of a forthcoming 
development of State education in the provinces : children’s canteens and 
cloak-rooms have been provided in the government schools and to maintain 
them an annual amount of 15 million pesos (the peso being the equivalent 
of an American dollar) is required, which the government are proposing to 
raise by a tax on ‘ private ’ schools, wages and salaries. There is also talk 
of a school statute implementing the law which, among other things, would 
reduce the scope and the rights of the private schools. These are, however, 
only rumours of plans which, doubtless, will only be acted upon at a later 
date, if ever. 

The root of the difficulties between the government and the private 
schools seems to be this: there are an excessive number of university grad- 
uates for whom occupation is desired, and this is to be provided by the 
multiplication of official lectureships and professorial posts, at the cost ofa 
corresponding reduction of the number of places in the private section. 
But the free schools, to which group the Catholic ones belong, have united 
in defence of their common interests, and on several of the points under 
discussion, the heads of Catholic, Protestant, or neutral schools, have come 
to a mutual agreement in the face of the ministerial decisions. 

At the present time, the chief difficulty under which denominational 
education labours is the entire absence of official subsidies. The private 
schools depend entirely on the pupils’ fees, which, being relatively high, 
make a Catholic education the prerogative of the rich. And, in spite of this 
total lack of aid from the State, which, on the contrary, sees fit to tax private 
institutions, there is complete dependence on the part of all secondary 
education on the official authorities. Each year and for each branch, our 
pupils have to take their examinations in the presence of the state school- 
masters, so that they are handicapped both in the subject matter and in 
their examiner. The old Spanish-American idea that education is exclusively 
and essentially a matter for the State, has still a great meaning for Cuba 
and seems to be more firmly rooted than ever now that there are new socialis- 
tic trends to the fore. 

It is a matter for regret, too, that in our schools there are so few teachers 
who are pedagogically equipped for their task and possessing the necessary 
official diplomas. Sooner or later, these diplomas will be required for private 
teaching as they are in the State schools. Also, one is conscious of the absence 
of an overall planning in the religious instruction, and of pedagogic and 
reasonable division of matter. These difficulties and deficiencies were the 
subject of the last congress of the Confederation of Catholic schools 
(Matanzas, 19 August) in which the first commission, dealing with ‘* the 
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faith among the young ’’ dwelt on the choice of the best teachers for religious 
education, their theological and pedagogic training, the seriousness of 
their instruction in order to combat superficiality and religious sentimentality, 
their understanding of modern mentality in order successfully to answer 
the difficulties of young people. The Committee for primary education sug- 
gested the establishment, in each commune having an official school, of a 
parents’ committee to ensure the giving of religious instruction. It also asked 
a subcommittee to draw up a provisional syllabus for religious instruction. 
to be tried out during the year. Rosario PLASENCIA has brought out a text- 
book for religious teaching in the primary grade, illustrated, simple, and 
practical, well adapted to the mentality and taste of little children in Cuba. 
This textbook, El Credo explicado a los niios has been very successful, 
The Committee for secondary education has asked this year for a general 
revision of the religious syllabus with a view to better adaptation. It recom- 
mends, with freedom in the choice of textbooks, a uniformity in the subjects. 
dealt with in each of the school years. 
Gustavo Amico, S. J., Havana. 


Mexico. 


The catechetical movement. — Work on the religious instruction 
of children is proceeding very energetically in Mexico, especially in the big 
cities. The great national catechism weeks have had a lasting effect in giving 
a new impetus to religious education. The Third national week, organized by 
the Central Committee for Religious Instruction, took place on the 22nd 
of April last at Morelia. It was attended by about 500 priests and religious, 
also more than 300 nuns from 22 congregations ; the greater number of 
Mexican dioceses being represented. About 500 to 700 people had been 
expected, whereas 2.000, chiefly catechists, came from all parts of the Mexi- 


to the mentality of the worker, villager and Mexican native. The week of 
Studies was presided over in turn by His Lordship the Primate of Mexico, 
the archbishop, of Morelia and Guatalapara and eight bishops. The subject 
of the conferences and discussions was ‘* The catechism in the light of 
Christian life and community. ’? This theme was the subject of all the study 
and prayer during the week, 


Ramirez GuIDo, Pbro, Morelia. 


EUROPE 


Belgium. 


_ A movement towards a more lively faith. — The Christian life is 

a life of faith activated by charity. Religious movements too often take 
as their exclusive aim either the knowledge of the truth or the practice of 
the faith, neglecting, to a great extent, the deep inner attitude of faith which 
expresses itself in ‘¢ engagement ”’. To remedy this state of things an impor- 
tant ‘‘ action’? has been set going by a lecturer at Louvain University, 
Canon Philips, which is starting a campaign throughout the country ‘* for a 
more living faith ’? (Actie voor meer geloofsleven ). The distinguished profes- 
sor has publicized the basic idea in a brochure entitled : Het Mystere van 
Geloof, a small book crammed with matter and yet easily grasped by leaders 
of thought. This doctrine, taken up and broadcast by various publications, 
contains the following points: 1. It is important that we should realize 
better what the act of faith is: not just a simple intellectual adhesion or 
notional assent but an acceptance of revelation, with the assent of the will, 
under the impulse of grace ; 2. faith should be translated into action, but 
it is not uniquely or immediately a matter of ‘* practice ’’, it is a question 
of entering into the mystery by an “ engagement ”’ of one’s whole self ; 3. the 
other human or earthly values should be judged in the light of faith, which - 
presupposes a truly Christian mentality ; 4. this interior attitude will lead 
the believer to bear witness to his faith with a holy audacity which will not be 
confined to purely defensive behaviour. 

This campaign for a more living faith has already spread in the course 
of the past year in the Flemish part of the country, and is extending to. 
Wallony. The groups of the Youth Catholic Action, as well as the allied organ- 
izations and those for adults, put the idea in the centre of their programme 
for study and action in 1952. Each has embodied it in its own way, freely, 
without pressure from any central authority. The Christian organizations 
have sought to vivify the spirit in which they work by a more vibrant attitude 
to the faith. The Leagues of the Sacred Heart have distinguished themselves 
in this campaign by a far-reaching effort ; they have distributed a popular 
pamphlet in a very large edition, have put up a multitude of small posters 
and made hundreds of retreats for the benefit of the promoters. This subject 
has also been dealt with during the study days for the missioners who were 
responsible for its diffusion, and the ‘ living faith ’? was the main point 
of the retreat for members of Parliament. In the press, it was chiefly the 
religious reviews and parochial magazines chich explained and emphasiz- 
ed the basic ideas. 

In the course of the year 1953 an attempt will be made to bring more life 
nto the ceremony of the renewal of baptismal vows. This practical custom, 
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as well as others such as a well made sign of the cross and the decoration 
of the crucifix are certainly of great value. But it must be remarked that the 
action started does not simply concern itself with a particular formula or 
act, forgotten as soon as performed. This spiritual renewal should penetrate 
with living faith the whole conception of life, the whole behaviour of the 
Christian and convert others by the testimony of a life. 

It is remarkable that a similar movement has come to birth in other coun- 
tries. May God by His grace ensure that it will be efficacious.. 

Marcel vAN CastTER, S. J., Brussels. 


Sunday Mass Attendance. 


Re ee 


By inadvertence, this sample did not appear in the last issue (Lumen Vitae 
VII ( 1952), P. 630). It is handed to each person entering the church on the Sunda 
the investigation of attendance is made. During the sermon a priest arranges chit: 
each person detaches the ticket corresponding to age, sex, etc. The tickets paves 


at the Masses give the exact n ; 
aspects. . smber of the people there and the analysis from various 
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France. 


Biblical catechesis : the mission of Israel. — The intense cateche- 
tical movement to be observed in France during the last few years is aimed 
not only at doctrinal improvement and greater adaptation to practical condi- 
tions, but also widening of outlook : the tendency is to bring non-Catholics, 
non-Christians and unbelievers within the scope of Christian formation. 
Signs of this development are to be found in many publications: such for 
instance as the Catechism for the Strasburg Diocese, the Progressive Catechism 
of M. Colomb, the textbooks of MM. Daniel and Lanquetin, the recent 
secondary series and especially their second volumes, devoted to the Church. 
An open and fraternal spirit is to be inculcated with regard to our ‘‘ separated 
brethren. ’’ A sign of the times is that in the syllabus of the Institut Catéché- 
tique Supérieur at Paris is to be found this year three conferences given 
up to the Ecumenical and missionary requirements of Catechesis. 

This movement, joined to the marked trend towards a more biblical 
catechesis, tends to replace the people of Israel in their place among the 
chief preoccupations of the Christian. The shock of the hitlerian persecution 
has also greatly served to draw attention to the actual and eternal aspects 
of Israel’s destiny, and has also been the means of closer contacts and ex- 
changes between Christians and Jews. We have an example of the way in 
which these contacts contribute to a Christian understanding of Israel and 
the development of a truly Christian attitude to the Jews in the remarkable 
venture resulting in the publications of the Centre de Pédagogie chrétienne de 
Strasbourg directed by Canon Elchinger : the volume of Lectures Bibliques 
and many pages of the leaflets *‘ Vérité et Vie ’’, amongst the collaborators to 
which M. l’Abbé Dheilly must be specially mentioned. 

Here, as in other recent publications destined either for elementary edu- 
cation, like the Histoire Sainte of M. Utard, or for secondary schools such as 
the Cours des Ecoles Chevreul, edited by Fr. Baumgartner, we find again the 
spirit of traditional catechesis, essentially biblical, presenting Revelation 
in its historical dimension, as a progressive development of God’s plan, 
directed to a final coming. In a catechesis such as this a truly Christian 
view of the Jewish people and its destiny naturally finds a place. Because 
of this, in a recent special number of the review Catéchistes, devoted to the 
Bible et Enseignement religieux (No. 7, 1951) it has been felt necessary to 
insert an article on Le Chrétien devant le Mystéve d’Isvaél. An excellent travel- 
ling biblical exhibition in the diocese of Versailles was also very significant 
of this point of view. 

But the requirements of this awareness of the problem of Israel goes 
beyond this spontaneous development. There is a growing tendency to 
take into account the importance of catechistic instruction with regard 
to the attitude of Christians towards the Jews. There have been various 
ventures in this direction, to put right anything in catechesis which touches 
upon Judaism and the Jews and may influence the feelings of Christians 
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towards them. Proposals in this sense put forward at an international con- 
gress held at Seelisberg in Switzerland in 1947, have found an echo in some 
catechistic circles in France. They have even been reproduced by the * Se- 
maine Religieuse’ in some dioceses. Several authors of catechetical works 
seem to have taken into account these suggestions which are somewhat 
summary but practical. They have also inspired the action of groups which 
are occupied with relations between Jews and Christians. Some bishops, 
especially Cardinal Liénard at Lille, have greatly encouraged these begin- 
nings. 

We find indications of an action which is at once broader and deeper 
in two recent publications by the Rev. Démann. ! The first is a small work : 
Les Juifs dans la catéchése chrétienne, * the aim of which is to base the efforts 
being made positively on the understanding of God’s designs for Israel, on 
two solid foundations, biblical and theological, while making it popular in 
its appeal. This pamphlet appeared with a very warm preface by Mgr. de 
Provenchéres, Archbishop of Aix-en-Provence and President of the Episcopal 
Committee on the Catechism. 

The eminent writer of the preface showed the pamphlet to several Cardi- 
nals and Bishops and, as he writes, *‘ all have been pleased to approve of it 
and to encourage its diffusion. ”? The booklet has been sent to all the French 
bishops, the diocesan heads of religious education, the teachers of Sacred 
History in the seminaries, to the principal teaching orders, etc., and the text 
has also been reproduced recently in L’Union, the monthly organ of the 
Union des CEuvres catholiques in France. The very favourable notices 
which this has prompted show how ready are large sections of French Cath- 
olics to cooperate in the effort asked of them as regards the key-point of a 
truly Catholic catechesis. 

The same author has just published the results of a widespread Catholic 
enquiry, which are of great interest for all catechetical problems, and espe- 
cially for biblical instruction and the formation of the Catholic spirit, as 
much as for the precise question of the effect of religious formation on the 
attitude of Christians with regard to the Jews. Of the immense amount of 
material under examination — the whole of modern catechetical literature 
in the French tongue — not only have the objective facts and the deeplying 
causes of certain attitudes of mind been sought, but also lines of development, 
possibilities for the future, orientations with a view to a positive effort at 
going to the root of things. The volume containing the results of this enquiry, 
La Catéchése chrétienne et le Peuple de la Bible ® will no doubt be 


© welcomed, 
especially by those to whom it is addressed in the first place : the authors 


1 Cf. Les Juifs dans l’Enseignement chrétien, in Lumen Vitae, vol. IV, 
pp. 75-82. 

2 P. Démann, Les Juifs dans la Catéchése chrétienne, with a preface by Mgr. de 
Provenchéres, Archbishop of Aix, President of the Commission N ationale du Caté- 
chisme, ed. Cahiers Sioniens, Paris (68, rue Notre-Dame des Champs), 1952, 16 pages 
50 frs (7 Belgian francs), ‘ 


8 P. Dimann, La Catéchése chrétienne et le Peuple de la Bible, with preface by H.E. 


1949, 
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of textbooks and all those who have the training of the Christians of tomor- 
row. Several authors have not delayed in putting to account the facts learnt 
from this enquiry and have made, or intend making, those changes in their 
books which it suggests to them. These first results correspond to the desire 
of the President of the National Committee for the Catechism in the preface 
we have mentioned. The same wish is expressed with great firmness in the 
preface furnished for this book by Cardinal Saliége, archbishop of Toulouse. 
Indications like these show how these attempts which are so significant and 
so closely linked to the progress of the whole of religious education correspond 
in France both to a need of the Christian élites and the masters of religious 
instruction, and to the wishes of the hierarchy. 


Renée Briocn, Paris. 


Great Britain. 


Religion Teaching. — 1. Deficiencies. — The problem of what is called 
the ‘‘ leakage ’’ is continually exercising the minds of bishops, priests, 
and teachers. After leaving school at the age of 15 to 17, a shocking percent- 
age of Catholic children abandon the practice of religion. It is as though 
the most careful and devoted instruction, given to them in school over a 
period of eleven years or more, has not become part of their life, but can be 
shrugged off easily like an unfashionable garment. 

Fr. Joun Fitzsimons in an article in the Clergy Review, October, 1952, 
entitled ‘* Why adolescents lapse — a suggestion ’’, says that teachers of 
religion in school cannot assume the foundation of instruction in the family 
which would help to make the truth about God a reality in the child’s mind. 
Religious instruction in school must be able to supply that ruinous defect 
in the upbringing of children. 


2. Methods. — The further problem of finding and giving the most effective 
kind of religious teaching in schools is dealt with in many schemes and 
publications. Fr. F. H. DRINKWATER, well known in English-speaking 
countries and to the readers of Lumen Vitae, is still at his great work of 
urging religious instruction of children according to a scheme which meets: 
their needs, and is not above their abilities, at different stages of mental 
development, so that, when they leave school, they have an understanding 
of their religion and of the catechism as a permanent possession. The chief 
need of the children is a language, at each stage of development, from which 
they can get all the meaning they are capable of assimilating. Fr. Drink- 
water’s scheme (now known as the Birmingham Scheme because it has long 
been in operation in the Birmingham archdiocese) is made eminently practi- 


Cardinal Saliége, archbishop of Toulouse, Cahiers Sioniens, Paris, 1952, 224 pp. 
450 francs (75 Belgian francs). 
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cal by his publication of many manuals for the use of teachers, and of The 
Abbreviated Catechism with Explanations (London, Burns Oates, 1950, 
88 pp., 2s. 6 d.). His latest work is a collection of his essays, of great value 
for their wisdom, experience, humour and clarity, in which the Birmingham 
Scheme is incidentally explained : Educational Essays 1 (London, Burns Oates, 
1951, 412 pp., 25 s.). 

3. Teachers’ Formation. — The preparation of teachers for their work in 
Catholic schools is seen to be of first importance. There are some recent 
heartening developments in that work. A Training College for women, Wick- 
ham Court, run by the Ladies of Mary, has been admitted to the Institute 
of Education of the University of London. Another college of the London 
Institute, St Mary’s College, Strawberry Hill, Twickenham, run by the Vin- 
centian Fathers, provides a one-year Supplementary Course in Religious 
Education for qualified teachers. The course is recognized by the Ministry 
of Education, so that teachers can be aided financially to take the course 
from public funds. The Principal of St Mary’s College, the Very Rev. K. 
Cronin, C. M., has published a most helpful book for teachers, which isoi 
now in its second edition : Teaching the Religion Lesson 2 (London, Pater- 
noster Publications, 1952, 94 pp., 5 s.). 

The Staffs of two colleges, Manresa College, Roehampton (Jesuit), also 
of the London Institute of Education, and St Mary’s College, give a course 
of evening lectures for Catholic teachers, The course, sponsored by the Insti- 
tute, is called ‘‘ The Structure of Christian Doctrine **. and covers apolo- 


getics, scripture, and ethics, with special emphasis on the teaching of those 


subjects. 

The urgent need of skill in teaching is well understood by teachers them- 
selves, to judge by the number of courses of instruction arranged for them- 
selves by local associations of teachers. It is highly significant also that the 
Diocesan Inspectors (of religious teaching) of England and Wales, in their 
annual meeting, October, 1952, unanimously adopted a resolution recom- 
mending that all candidates for the priesthood should, before ordination, 
follow a course in methods of teaching religion. The Inspectors judged that 
the general lack of such training was a contributory cause of the ‘ leakage ”’, 
This marks a great step forward, as it is the counsel of an influential body of 
ecclesiastics urging for priests what has long been recognized as essential 
for teachers. An apostle must be able to get his message across to his hearers 
in their language. 


William Lawson, S, Js 
Manresa College, Roehampton. 


1 Cf. Lumen Vitae, VIL (1952), p. 323. 
* Ibid., pp. 489-90. 
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Italy. 


A pastoral week organized by « Didascaleion » (Milan, 9-13 Septem- 
ber 1952). — This ‘* week ’’ was presided over by the Bishop of Crema, 
and over two hundred priests were present. The work done is summarized 
in the following conclusions, which demonstrate the chief preoccupations 
of the pastorate in Italy. 


1. The sanctification of Sunday is an essential element in the religious 
life of the individual, the family and society. 

2. Any action which aims at promoting the sanctification of Sunday 
must bring out its paschal meaning: the communion of the faithful with 
Christ dead and risen, liberation from sin and earthly preoccupations in 
order to praise God in common, in expectation of eternity. 

3. With this end in view, the apostolic action of the clergy needs the 
active cooperation of the laity. In addition to this, the laity are called to an 
indirect apostolate : the creation of a social and economic order which will 
make the sanctification of Sunday possible. 

4. Communal Eucharistic action, above all that of the parochial Mass, is 
of primary importance. All liturgical and pastoral teaching should aim at 
raising souls to God, giving them the spirit of fraternal communion. In order 
to create this spirit of parochial communion, it is a good thing to inspire 
them with the example of the ‘‘ Fraterno aiuto cristiano. ”’ 

5. The teaching of Christian doctrine is an integral part of the sanctifica- 
tion of Sunday. Without under-estimating the weekday courses in religion 
for adults, Sunday catechesis must be carried on at all costs. 

6. Vespers, reading of the Bible and catechesis are a help in sanctifying 
Sunday afternoons ; hence the necessity for priests to perfect their knowledge 
of the Bible. Night prayers in common bind the family together. 

7. In the matter of innovations, reforms, pastoral experiments, Sunday 
paraliturgy, it is necessary to act with prudence, and progressively, in the 
light of theological teaching and under the control of the ecclesiastical author- 
ities. 

The time-table must be adapted to local circumstances. In this connection 
we may recall two resolutions passed during the 3rd Italian liturgical week : 
a. — Attendance at Mass would be made easier even for those of the faithful 
who are normally prevented from going, were the Ordinaries to allow the 
celebration of Mass during the night preceding Sunday or on the afternoon 
of the Sunday itself. These concessions would have to be explained to the 
faithful and be uniform to avoid confusion; b. — the discipline with regard 
to the Eucharistic fast should be uniform for the whole country. 

8. Sunday rest, the laws of which have varied down the ages, is a necessary 
condition for the sanctification of the Lord’s Day. The natural meaning of 
this must be explained ; the human need ; and the supernatural meaning ; 
sharing the rest of God and Christ, flight from sin, rest in the contemplation 
and love of God. 
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The expression ‘ servile works ”’ would be better understood by the 
workers, who are always very sensitive about their social function, if it were 
explained as meaning work carried out with an earthly and lucrative aim. 
In this sense, one could advise against doing intellectual work for payment. 

9. The teaching of pastoral theology and the apostolate must take account 
of the principles of religious sociology, so rich in practical data concerning 
the milieux to be evangelized. Among other things we may quote, according 
to the directives of His Holiness Pius XII, the usefulness of statistics, provid- 
ed that they are not confined to exploring the past or photographing the 
present, but are dynamic, that is to say, faithfully kept up to date and, if 
possible, under the technical control of a central statistics bureau. 

10. Great attention must be paid to the co-ordination of apostolic action 
with the intense life animating the parochial community on Sunday, especia]l- 
ly in towns. There should be a certain amount of synchronization between 


of films ; ; 
b) by pursuing an educative object in the parochial cinema halls and not 
favouring them to the detriment of other Parish activities . 


¢) by giving the cinema fans a Christian mentality ; the clergy should 
prepare themselves carefully for this task ; 


d) by educating the people's aesthetic and moral sense by means of 
discussions on certain films chosen in advance. 


Giuseppe CERIANI, Milan, 
President, Didascaleion, 


Portugal. 
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ticle 21 : ‘* The instruction given by the State in its public schools shall be 
orientated according to the principles of the Christian doctrine and morality 
which have always been traditional in the country. Consequently, the teach- 
ing of Catholic religion and morality will be given in the elementary, finishing 
and intermediary public schools to those pupils whose parents (or guardians) 
have not asked for exemption. ”’ 

In laying down this religious law, the legislator, without seeking to create 
a ‘* State Church ’’, has simply recognized the existing social reality and the 
quasi unanimous will of the Portuguese people, whose religious conscience 
remains deeply Catholic. To establish a neutral official system, as was 
attempted in the constitutions of 1910, would have been to row against 
‘ the tide and refuse to cater for a truly ‘‘ national education. ”’ 

The Concordat of 1940 defined and guaranteed the rights of the hierarchy 
in the exercise of its jurisdiction on several important questions ; article 21 
ends thus : ‘‘ In religious instruction, the school textbook must be approved 
by ecclesiastical authority. The religion teachers will be nominated by the 
State in agreement with the religious authority. In no case may this instruc- 
tion be entrusted to persons whose capabilities or orthodoxy has not been 
recognized by the ecclesiastical authorities. ”’ 

Religious instruction in the State secondary schools is at present given 
by priests, religious and trained laypeople from Catholic Action. This notable 
step of entrusting the teaching of religion to the laity — owing to the lack 
of priests — has given excellent results. 


The three aims of veligious instruction. — In a country with Catholic tra- 
ditions, where the highest standards were always both national and Chris- 
tian, the teacher of religion, as representing the Church and also holding 
office from the State, seeks to promote a religious culture which shall be truly 
national. He will inspire his pupils to walk in the steps of their Portuguese 
and Christian ancestors, who have made their country’s greatness. That 
does not mean that he will use any constraint, for on the purely personal 
plane of religious conscience no one has the right to constrain another. But 
it is quite a different thing to present the Christian Faith as the most vener- 
able of the national traditions and to awaken respect and admiration for 
the Church which has been the author of the chief Christian and Portuguese 
virtues of former days. 

Religious education also tries to develop in youth the moral sense, the 
basis of social and family life. In Portugal, this teaching of morality is found- 
ed on Christian dogma ; and this is desired by the great majority of the 
Portuguese people. Although in numerous cases, the families do not 
practise their religion, the parents still desire their children to receive a 
solid moral education founded on Catholic principles. 

This can be seen from the fact that in the whole of the country * demands 
for exemption ’’ have been very rare. There is in the soul of the Portuguese 
a deep respect for moral rectitude, so that the teacher is listened to when 
he explains the aspects of moral training or claims from the school or civil 
authorities: measures of protection for youth. 
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Dogmatic teaching is itself the higher element in religious education and 
is the object of particular attention from the teacher. Two years ago an 
important study meeting was held at Lisbon for the teachers of religion in 
the ‘ lycées ’ and technical schools of Portugal, and they,considered this matter 
of dogmatic instruction and the reform of the syllabuses according to the 
requirements of religious pedagogy and the needs of souls in our time. In 
this case, the teacher is no longer the representative of the country or the 
delegate of the parents, but the instrument of the Church’s magisterium. 
He explains the treasure of Reyelation, he presents the elements in it as 
an enriching of the heart and mind. He shows that the Christian life is an 
integration in the community of the Church, the Mystical Body of Christ : 
the ideal beauty of Christian thought and realism of action, these are the 
two characteristic notes of the pedagogic ‘‘ directives ”’ set out by the ec- 
clesiastical authorities in the ‘** reform of the syllabuses. ”’ 


The syllabuses of religious instruction. — The new syllabuses were drawn 
up by the ecclesiastical authorities and made official by their publication 
in the Diario do Governo. They apply to the teaching in the Lycées. The 
technical schools are awaiting a definite ruling which will correspond to 
the reform in technical education which has lately been carried out. 

In a preliminary section, the syllabuses give some very important ‘“ peda- 
gogic directives ’’, whose spirit we have outlined. They attach great impor- 
tance to the personal qualities of the teacher, a sincere Christian and wise 
teacher. The efficacy of good teaching depends for the most part on his human 
and religious qualities, and in this the ‘* Directives” avoid the too frequent 
opinion which makes the success of religious instruction depend on the draw- 
ing up of the syllabus and the manuals. ; 

The syllabus of the two first years of secondary education takes biblical 
history as its base but in such a way that, beyond the ‘ story ’’ aspect of 
the bible history, the child realizes that the life of the Hebrew people, from 
its origin until Jesus Christ and the Church, constitutes the story of salva- 
tion ’’ ; the teaching of dogma and morality is only occasional. This syllabus 
is well suited to the psychology of the child of ro to 12. In the three following 
years, doctrinal instruction is more systematic. The explanations remain inten 
sely christocentric, for the adolescent who, at this period, seeks for a new Spiri- 
tual harmony, is spontaneously attracted to a practical centre of interest, not 
founded on a collection of dogmatic formulae, but on a Person and the 
friendship that is aroused by Him. 

The syllabus of the two last years is directed to preparing the pupils for 
their adult life. It already notes the problems which university life and cul- 
ture will put before them and the course is discreetly apologetic. 

First of all, the rationale of religion is presented by a synthetic teaching 
and in the traditional order, from the fact of religion in general, from the 
Christian fact and finally from the Catholic fact which culminates in the 
systematic instruction on the dogma of the Church. 

In the last year, the syllabus gives the rational bases of Faith (Revelation 
and Reason, existence of God, Matter and Spirit, the problem of origins), 
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Then it deals with the social problem and the teaching of the encylicals 
and finally it leaves the teacher to treat of the subjects which seem oppor- 
tune to him : a fortunate innovation in the domain of religious syllabuses. 


Canon A.G. NEvEs, Olivais-Lisbon. 


Spain. 


Christian doctrine contests: experiences and suggestions. — In 
order to encourage regular attendance at catechism classes by the chil- 
dren and to make them attractive, Pius XII stressed in his decree Provido 
sane consilio the need for employing effective inducements, and especially 
the catechetical contests, with prizes. 

The contest may be defined as a literary competition with the catechism 
as subject, the aim being, on the one hand, to reward the pupils’ industry 
and the catechists’ zeal, and on the other, to arouse a healthy spirit of com- 
petition amongst teachers and pupils. 

The various kinds of contests can be divided into two groups : 1. the spec- 
tacular type, suitable to make a religious feast live ; 2. the type for schools, 
intended to stimulate the children in their work. 


1. The spectacular type. — This is a gathering in the course of which the 
children display their knowledge of the catechism before a numerous audi- 
ence. The competitors sit on a raised platform in front of the audience in the 
plaza of the village or in a large interior patio filled with chairs. To enable 
everybody to follow what is going on, the jury are seated some way away 
from the children, almost at the other end of the patio, so that they have to 
call out the questions in a loud voice and the children have to answer in 
the same way so that everyone present can hear. If there are loudspeakers 
available, the jury use microphones and each child without getting up an- 
swers into another which a catechist, passing behind them, offers to each 
one in turn. In this way, the entire audience can follow the discussions and 
go through the catechism again. To facilitate this and increase the interest 
a large graph is placed behind the children but in full view of the spectators ; 
on this each child’s number is marked up, the question being asked, and the 
marks required for a pass. Below each number, the result is marked. Each 
child holds a tally on which is card giving his number and name or the name 
of the village school or catechism class to which he belongs, and he holds 
this up as he answers. His number corresponds with the one behind him on 
the board. The children who do not obtain the minimum number of marks 
required are eliminated and go to the back. In this way the audience can 
follow the progress of the competition and there is no interruption in the 
questionnaire nor mistake in the information given on the graph. It is ob- 
vious that the excitement of the public grows as fewer and fewer children 


are left to compete. 
At these contests two sorts of questions are put: I. memory tests on the 
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official text of the catechism ; 2. intelligence tests and practical applications 
of the subjects of the competition. One or two rounds of questions are put 
for the memory tests, and for the Spiritual benefit of the audience the exact 
order of the catechism is followed in the matter of the questions and replies. 
But the first lesson or question is drawn by lot. Marking is estimated ac- 
cording to: 1) a bad answer ; 2) a good attempt ; 3) a perfect answer. After 
one or two rounds, the minimum for elimination is fixed and those who have 
not reached it go out and are not questioned again. On the board, number 1 
is not given to any child present, but is used to show the maximum marks 
which can be gained and the totals for perfection in all answers. 

If there are not many children and the competition is for a longer period, 
the minimum imposed is slowly increased. If there are a number of children 
and the competition is to be shortened, after two or three minima the maxi- 
mum is insisted upon. On the graph, the eliminating results are shown by a 
crooked line. 

The intelligence questions are written down in advance with their an- 
swers on leaflets given to the jury and are grouped according to their similar- 
ity and difficulty. It is obviously very hard to find a series of questions which 
all have the same standard of difficulty. It would be a great help to cate- 
chistical groups if these lists of questions and answers were to be published, 
as are the problems and questions of public secondary examinations. Cate- 
chists could then choose the most suitable or make up others on the same 
lines. 

The audience get tired if the competition takes longer than half an hour 
at a time. If it has to be prolonged, it is interrupted by singing, or a spirited 
catechetical dialogue, a local dance, etc., and the contest is only resumed 
after this interval. At the end, the name of winner, his village and school 
are announced. The chief examiner goes on to the platform and places a 
wide ribbon of honour across his breast and at the same time hands him his 
prizes. The spectators stand up and applaud vociferously. If there is an or- 
chestra, the national anthem is played and some fireworks let off. The tour- 
nament sometimes ends with the triumphant procession of the victor on a 
vehicle decorated with flowers. 


2. The school type. — Another system, more efficacious, more reasonable 
more widespread and therefore, more to be recommended, resembles ri 
examination rather than a contest, although it keeps the name. It takes 
place on three levels : parochial, deanery and diocesan, and all the boys 
and girls from the parochial groups, schools and colleges attend it. The com- 
petition is both oral and written, and this makes the children work harder. 
Two groups are formed : small children from 7 to 10 and older ones from 11 


which should result from this, some of the questions being easy and others 
more difficult, A summary of biblical history and liturgy are added with 
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questions relating to them. The questions must obviously be simple, based 
on what every Christian should know, and not bearing on theological sub- 
tleties. In marking, account is taken of the religious exercise book, résumés, 
graphs, drawings and other written exercises. 

A very real danger, and one to be avoided, is the orientation of the entire 
catechesis towards this examination to the detriment of the religious train- 
ing of all the children together, including the more backward ones. The 
diocesan contest is not the end nor the extent of the parochial catechism 
class ; it is only a means of encouraging the children’s intellectual growth. 
We do not study in order to be examined, but are examined in order to make 
us study. This is why care must be taken to avoid excessive preparation for 
the contest and the wish to succeed at any price. If too much value is placed 
upon it, the parish priest or the director will force along the children and 
catechists. 

The parochial contest is presided over by the parish priest and a com- 
mittee chosen by him. The eliminating examination is written at home with 
the help of the parents ; the second one is also written and supervised in a 
local school and is followed by an oral examination. Each parish selects two 
boys and two girls, one for each of the older and younger groups. These four 
children go to the deanery contest at which the dean takes charge with two 
other parish priests chosen by him. The results are arrived at in the same way. 
It is a good thing if the bishop fixes the times for the examinations, for in- 
stance on the 1st to the 15th May inthe parishes, from the 15th to the 30th 
May at the deanery and at the beginning of June for the diocesan examina- 
tion, which is carried out in a similar way. 

As an example, we will give the case of Barcelona. At the diocesan contest, 
36 parishes took part with their schools and colleges : a total of some 1,200 
children. The juries in the parishes were composed of the parish priest, reli- 
gious, masters and catechists representing the colleges, schools and cate- 
chetical groups. They chose a thousand children for a future examination 
which was held at the seminary and lasted three days in spite of the contin- 
uous work of 8 eliminating juries. 

On the occasion of this contest, the Savings Bank offered as prizes to the 
winners 8,000 pesetas in booklets worth 2 to 500 ptas. 

It is, however, not enough to reward the intelligent and good-looking 
pupils. Rather is it better to do something for the masters and catechists 
who prepare their classes well. The private savings banks which aim at pro- 
moting social and benevolent works have a very laudable opportunity here 
for rewarding the work of the schoolmasters by a gift of money which would 
supplement their meagre pay. In 1942 at Sabadell (Barcelona) eight masters 
and twelve mistresses were given presents amounting to 9,000 pesetas ; 
three among them gained a prize of 900 ptas — their monthly salary at the 
time being 500 ptas. Again, at Sabadell in 1943, D. Juan Bayguel presented. 
9,500 ptas to be shared among the masters whose pupils had had the best 
catechetical training. These masters came from 14 official schools, three 
private schools, and one run by religious. 
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This kind of scholastic contest is consequently really a general exami- 
nation. It affects a large number of children both in the parishes and the dean- 
eries, and by this very fact gives an impetus to all catechetical teaching. 

These are some practical examples which may be useful to catechists. 
They are in no way bound to follow the scheme exactly ; on the contrary, 
new ways can well be invented, tried out and then described in the specialist 
periodicals so that all may benefit. 

Adrian ZuLvueEta, S. J., Ona. 


II. LITERATURE 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


Australia, England, India. 


Teachers’ Handbooks : Primary grade.— In And Forbid Them Not, 
Mr. Patrick CALLINAN! offers a useful guide, especially for the less expe- 
rienced catechist. This little manual follows the diocesan catechism faith- 
fully, though a few differences are introduced for children being prepared. 
for their first Confession and Communion. The method is more logical than 
psychological or liturgical. On the other hand, the lessons take their arran~- 
gement from the Munich method: story, preparation, presentation, appli- 
cation. Although modest in form, this little manual contains useful suggestions 
and shows an intimate knowledge of the child’s mentality (between 6 and 
10) and his spiritual acquirements. : 

A religious of the Congregation of Saint Brigid has collected the neces- 
sary material for teachers giving weekly addresses to their children. She has 
done careful work 2, but her task was a difficult one if one considers the choice 
and order of the subjects. The instruction on Confession comes before those 
on the sacraments and grace, the Resurrection of Our Lord before Lent, 
which follows Advent. Children will be given five talks on the sacramentals 
and only one on the mysteries of the Redemption and Incarnation. The 
Blessed Trinity is passed over in silence, but they are instructed on kind- 
ness to animals ! 


Apologetics — Fr. T. V. FLEemine, S. J., has written a small handbook 
on apologetics for older pupils of the secondary school and lay intelligentsia : 
Faith and Morals. * It is very short, traditional but careful to deal with con- 
temporary problems. It would appear to be more of an introduction to apol- 
ogetics. The experienced Christian will refer whenever necessary to the 
books and articles which the author mentions in notes. The teacher knows 
better than anyone that a few lines are not enough for the presentation and 
refutation of a doctrine. In any case, the little book is well documented, the 
summaries very suggestive and well centred on the problems, the principles 
for solution are usually sound and at times lightened by a humorous note. 


1 Mr Patrick CALLINAN, And Forbid Them Not, revised by the Rev. J. F. KELty, 
Melbourne, Advocate Press, 1951, 160 pp. 

2 Notes on Moral Instruction, A Handbook for Teachers, prepared by a Religious 
of the Congregation of St. Brigid, Melbourne, Catholic Education Office, 1951, 96 pp. 

8 T. V. Fremine, S. J., Faith and Morals, Melbourne, Messenger Office, 1952, 
X-198 pp. 
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Bible. — In The Twelve Apostles 1 Teresa Ltoyp has given us short sketche 
of the lives of the apostles. She has gleaned from the gospels and Acts anecdotes 
in which they take a prominent part. Doubtless, for more than one it is neces- 
sary to leave the sure ground of history to venture into hagiographical legend. 
However, the author is discreet, sparing in her use of these uncertain tradi- 
tions and puts her young readers on their guard against a too naive credu- 
lity. Well produced, this book has the advantage of bringing the apostles 
nearer to us and introducing its young public to the New Testament. 


Catholic Action. — Mgr. Luis Marutas, S. D. B., is the author of a good 
study of Catholic Action. * The theologian draws from pontifical documents 
an entire theological and canonical doctrine. After describing the nature, 
aims, and obligatory character of Catholic Action, His Excellency empha- 
sizes its note mass movement : it is only in terms of this that the necessity 
for the special training of an élite is to be understood. The organization of 
Catholic Action is shown as it exists in various countries, with a few differ- 
ences in detail. The Belgian JOC receives Mgr.Martuias’ attention and Mer. Car- 
dijn’s principles are recalled more than once in the chapters dealing with 
the influence on the milieu and with study circles. A third section of the 
book is more practical and studies the ways of organizing and carrying out 
Catholic Action, both nationally and parochially. His Excellency’s book 
will prove a valuable manual on Catholic Action for chaplains and workers. 


Albert Léonarp, S.J., Brussels, 


Treland. 


1. Progress of New Episcopal Catechism. — We reported in vol. VI 
(1951), p. 717-9, the publication in 1951 Of A Catechism of Catholic Doctrine, 
approved by the Archbishops and Bishops of Ireland. This catechism is now 
the official text for the whole country. So far, it is not a National Catechism in 
the sense that everybody must use it. Each bishop is free to adopt it or not. 
Actually it has been adopted in five or six dioceses. These include the Arch- 
diocese of Dublin, easily the largest in Ireland, with a Catholic population 
of 640.000. In one diocese, in the West of the country, a Short Catechism 
has been prepared from the full text, consisting of a selection of 1 54 ques- 
tions. This is meant for the young children to the age of 10. The production 
is on the lines of the old ‘Penny Catechism’, prayer-book size, on poor paper 
and ina cheap format. Otherwise, no effort has been made to divide the cate- 
chism or to prepare text-books incorporating it. The complete text is in the 
hands of small children who, apparently, memorize the questions indicated 


1 Teresa Ltoyp, The Twelve Apostles, The Vine Series, No. I, Harrow, Middlesex 
The Paschal Press, 1952, I12 pp., 60 cents, ; 

* Louis Marutas, S. V. D., The Most Rev., Catholic Action : Theory and Practice, 
Madras, The Good Pastor Depot, The Huxley Press, 1952, X-256 pp. 
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by their teacher. Progressive catechists are viewing this trend with some 
alarm. The text of the catechism does in fact need very careful editing for 
young children. The answers, while a great improvement on previous cate- 
chisms, are still difficult, especially in the section on the Sacraments. The 
treatment of the Blessed Eucharist, based on the method used in Gasparri’s 
Catholic Catechism, while admirable in itself, is entirely beyond the capacity 
of young children. 

It is likely, however, that the progress of the new catechism is held up 
by the fact that a Committee of Diocesan Inspectors have been working on a 
National Programme of Religious Instruction for Primary Schools. This 
work was undertaken at the request of the bishops and the draft is 
now in their Lordships’ hands. Several authorities may be awaiting the out- 
come of this venture before deciding on the introduction of the catechism 
and on the method of presenting it. It does seem rather premature to be 
attempting a National Programme based on a catechism that is not in fact 
a national text. At the same time the work on the programme has encourag- 
ed the study of catechesis, and the prospects of improved method in the 
country generally should be regarded as good. 


2, Second Edition of another New Catechism. — A distinguished May- 
nooth theologian, Dr. William Mogan, now a Parish Priest in the Diocese of 
Meath, published his Catechism of Christian Doctrine in 1947. It was printed 
for the Catholic Mission of Calabar in British West Africa and published at Li- 
verpool by Philip Son and Nephew Ltd. The same publishers have just issued 
the Second Edition of this catechism. 

The plan, like so many of the modern catechisms, follows in the main 
the order of the Roman Catechism. The chapters on the Commandments 
are prefaced by a chapter on Faith, Hope and Charity which are treated 
primarily as acts rather than as virtues. The chapters in the dogmatic section 
are introduced by words taken from the common prayers including, of 
course, the Creed. Chapter 1, on God, is prefaced as follows : In our prayers 
we say to God : Our Father who art in heaven and Lord have mercy on us. It is 
well to quote the first few answers to indicate the tone and simplicity of the 


text : 


rt. Who made the world ? 
God made the world. 
2. Who is God ? 
God is our Father in heaven. 
3. Why do you call God Father ? 
I call God Father because 
He gave me life, and loves me 
and provides for my happiness. 
4. Why do you call God Lord ? 
I call God Lord because He owns me. 
5. Why does God own you ? 
God owns me because He made me 
and keeps me made. 
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6. Are you bound to love and obey God ? 
I am bound to love and obey God, 
because He is my heavenly Father, and 
because He is my owner and master. 


The Creed is not divided into the traditional twelve articles nor is it even 
treated specifically as the Creed, but all the articles are covered, the Last 
Things being relegated to the end of the text as is done in the Butler Cate- 
chisms. 

The advantages of the arrangement followed by the Roman Catechism 
have been pointed out in this journal several times. They show to great 
effect in this catechism. The pupil is made to concentrate on the blessing 
of membership of the Church and the life of grace. The *‘ Don’ts’ of religion 
as a system do not bulk large. The Sacraments are evident as the means 
appointed by Christ to give us the graces He merited for us. We quote in 
fact the exact words of the definition. There is no possibility of a lop-sided 
teaching in which the Sacraments might appear to be instituted primarily 
to keep us out of mischief. The catechism on the whole ensures a more ba- 
lanced understanding of the Faith and a deeper appreciation of the treasures 
of grace. 

The Second Edition is an immense improvement on the first. The first 
edition was severely criticized, and rightly so, on the grounds especially that 
the answers did not, in a great many instances, include the terms of the 
question. Many answers were unintelligible without reference to the context. 
There was also a looseness in the style and a tendency to shoot off at tangents. 
In the new edition there has been considerable tidying up. The answers are 
complete statements in nearly every case, and such exceptions as occur only 
go to prove the rule. The number of questions has been reduced from 550 
to 480. 

This edition, like the first, is in straight question and answer form. Some 
explanatory and expository matter was added in the first edition in the 
shape of small-print notes at the end of the chapters. These notes have 
been expanded considerably, and are meant apparently for the more ad- 
vanced pupils. Their presence suggests the advantage of the ‘catechism of 
exposition ’ which is becoming so popular. Indeed a considerable amount 
of the text, especially that treating of the Sacrament of the Mass and the 
Doctrine of Redemption, would likely benefit from the expository form. 
It would be easier to follow and even to memorize. However, that may be, 
the catechism as a whole is adaptable to any form of editing in textbooks 
for the different grades. It has the advantage also of a uniformly simple 


wording. A selection for a First Communion text might be taken from it 
without worry. 


3. Some Recent Publications, — Every bookshop in Ireland carries a 
stock of brightly coloured religion books for children. Most of these produc- 
tions are imported from America and England. They are bought up avidly by 
parents and teachers who realize the value of a little colour in education. 
A Dublin firm, C.J. Fallon Ltd., has begun production of a series of these 
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little books. They are already marketing booklets on each of the Sacraments, 
the Sacrifice of the Mass, the Rosary, a Little One’s Life of Jesus, etc. The 
booklet on the Sacrifice of the Mass is by a well-known Diocesan Inspector 
of Schools, Fr. John Forve of Cork. He hasa very attractive liturgical prayer- 
book for small children with all the actions of the Mass in picture. These 
productions are sent out by the thousand to our missionary priests in Africa 
and elsewhere. Likely there is a much greater demand for them in our mis- 
sion fields than at home. They are cheap, a couple of pence each. They are 
coloured in red and many of them are set like the cartoon strips in the news- 
papers. The paper in some of them is poor and the illustrations are often 
crude enough, as they are bound to be with so much red, but they are very 
helpful little books. 

The Children’s Mass in the cities and large towns is a problem in Ireland 
as elsewhere. Messrs M.H. Gill and Son, Ltd., of Dublin have published The 
Childven’s Mass Book by a Dublin Parish Priest, Fr. J. FENNELLY. It gives 
everything that the children need for their Mass. The music is supplied, the 
tunes and chants being set in one or at most two keys. The children sing 
the Kyrie, Sanctus, Benedictus and Agnus Dei. Some of the vernacular hymns 
in English and Gaelic are well known, but Fr. Fennelly improves on some 
of them and has very attractive hymns of his own composition. The book 
costs a shilling. Fr. Fennelly is evidently aiming at making the sung Mass 
a feature of our Irish Sundays. Actually, it is very difficult to get an Trish 
congregation to sing. 

Published also in 1952, by Gill, is a book on Catholic Education, A Guide 
for Catholic Teachers. The author, M. T. MaRNANE, is concerned about the 
spirit of Catholic education and about the possibility of overlooking the 
real purpose of our work in schools in the course of the struggle for exami- 
nation success. The book is in two parts. The first examines the general 
principles of Catholic education. The second endeavours to apply these prin- 
ciples by correlating religion with the teaching of history, literature, 
science, the Classics, music and art. The Archbishop of Dublin, Most Rev. 
Dr. McQuaid, contributes a Preface in which he speaks of Catholic education 
as envisaging ‘‘ the whole person of the pupil, not merely his intelligence 
or his physique or his emotions, or even his will ??. 


4. Religious Instruction in Gaelic. — The Republic of Ireland is offi- 
cially a bi-lingual country. Since the advent of native rule in 1922 successive 
governments have encouraged the revival of the Irish language. The teaching 
of Irish is compulsory in the schools, and the revival policy is so earnestly 
pursued that English is treated as the second language. Although the vast 
majority of the children come from homes in which English is the mother 
tongue, Irish is the language of the Infant School. This obtains, of course, 
in the Republic only. In Northern Ireland, the six north eastern counties 
still under British rule, Irish has no special place in the school curriculum. 
It is taught as a language only. There is no question of its being the medium 
of instruction. Nevertheless the revival of Irish is a live question even in 
the North. The Catholic and Nationalist element is a vigorous minority and 
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it expresses its disapproval of the existing regime by a devotion to all things 
Trish. 

The revival policy has not made sufficient progress so far to warrant the 
giving of religious instruction through the medium of Irish. The vast major- 
ity of schools are catechized entirely in English. In some schools the Irish 
Catechism is repeated in addition to the English text, and in most schools 
the children know their Irish prayers and hymns. Actually, Irish is used 
very considerably in the devotional lives of the children. They say their 
prayers in Irish at school and sing their lovely Irish hymns. In some few 
schools where very special progress has been made in Irish the Gaelic medium 
is used entirely in religious instruction. All told, therefore, the provision of 
suitable literature for religious instruction in Gaelic is a very pressing need. 
Some people say, and with some truth, that the Gaelic medium might be 
used effectively in a greater number of our schools if we had the right kind 
of catechetical books. 

Unfortunately very little has been done to meet this need. There are some 
few catechisms. A translation of the Maynooth Catechism is used. There 
is a translation also of the catechism of Blessed Pius X. The most popular 
is an original Irish text (An Teagasg Criosdaidhe) by a former Bishop of 
Cloyne, edited by a well known Irish scholar of the early revival move- 
ment fifty years ago, Fr. Peter O’LEary. This little book seems to be based 
on the Butler catechisms. It is in great need of revision. An Irish transla- 
tion of the new episcopal catechism is in preparation. 

Several textbooks on various lines are in use also. None of them incorpo- 
rate the catechism nor are they based on any particular text. Two very in- 
teresting publications came out recently. There is a well known religion book 
by Dr. SHEEHAN, former Coadjutor Archbishop of Sydney in Australia, 
called A Simple Course of Religion. A former professor at Maynooth, Dr. 
Sheehan, was a devoted catechist. He retired to Dublin and died there a few 
years ago, having spent his last years revising his school books, surrounded 
by children. His Simple Course is an expository catechism. He had lost all 
faith in the system of questions and answers. This little book now appears 
in Gaelic dress. The translation is by Michael O’CioNNFHAOLAIDH. It is 
richly illustrated. A more Significant publication, because it is original and 
fulfils a long felt want, is 4n Leabhar Aifrinn, the complete missal in Irish 
and Latin. It appeared at the end of last year and has had a great reception. 
The daily missal is the work of a Carmelite, An. tAth. BENEDICHTUS. The 
attractive medieval Gaelic script is used for the most part, but some of the 
matter is set in the Roman type. 

Both of these publications are the work of the official government printing 
press, Otfig an tSolathair, Curiously, the older form of spelling is used in 
both. Some few years ago the government introduced a simpler form of 
spelling. This was felt to be a great advance, although it was vigorously 


opposed by some authorities in Gaelic circles. The new spelling has been 
introduced in the schools, all the co 


re-issue their school publications. N (o) 
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work in the old spelling. This is naturally leading to some confusion and is 
a great disappointment to schools. It is all the more necessary to have a 
uniform method of spelling because there is no standard literary form in 
Gaelic. Schools have to contend with several dialects. The official attitude 
to the new spelling is not easy to understand, As we say in Ireland, it could 
only happen here. 

Michael Tynan, Limerick. 


United States. 


Textbooks. — Secondary schools. — We have already praised a series of 
manuals started by the Reverend Sister JANE Marie, O. P. (Lumen Vitae, 
VI (1951), Pp. 531-2). The third volume has just appeared : Christ in His 
Church.) It is traditional in American secondary education to teach the his- 
tory of the Church, and the author is no exception to the rule. More perhaps 
than others, she tries to refresh one’s knowledge of dogma when treating of 
heresies and the definitions of the great councils. The chapters in which 
she explains the different stages of culture and civilization through which 
the Church has passed and left its mark are very suggestive and rich in 
lessons. The Christian principles which should regulate international, civic, 
social, family and individual life are skilfully fitted into the historical frame 
and illustrate the Church’s influence in the development of a civilization 
whose hall-mark is charity. 

The author has divided her matter into seven main periods. At the head 
of each chapter there are a few lines defining the Christian viewpoint which 
allows the reader to understand and pass judgment on the pages of history. 

Each new lesson is preceded by the scheme for its composition and fol- 
lowed by questions which ensure that the subject matter has been grasped. 
Finally each of the great periods is summed up very briefly : the author 
binds together the sheaf of historical facts and shows us where we are. With- 
out denying the shadows and blemishes which mark the face of our Holy 
Mother the Church, the distinguished teacher is concerned with demonstrat- 
ing the beauty resplendent in the civilization to which she has given birth 
and the humanity which she has shaped, which reaches its height in the line 
of her innumerable saints. It is a serene apologetic which unfolds like a beau- 
tiful fresco beginning with Abraham’s vocation and continuing up to the 
glories and sufferings of the Church of the XX century. 


Higher education. — The Reverend Father John J. FERNAN, S.J has 
just published the first volume of the course of theology of which he is pro- 
fessor at Le Moyne College. * His essentially scriptural method is well known 


1 Sister JANE MARIE, O. P., Christ in His Church, Milwaukee, The Bruce Publish- 
ing Co., 1952, XVI-656 pp., $ 4.00. 

2 John J. FERNAN, S. J., Theology, A Course for College Students, vol. I, Christ 
as Prophet and King, Syracuse, N. Y., Le Moyne College Bookstore. 1952, XVITI- 


310 pp., $ 3-59- 
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to the readers of this review (cf. Lumen Vitae, IV (1949), pp. 30-35; VII 
(1952), pp. 71-83). Christ as Prophet and King is meant for first year under- 
graduates (freshmen). It comprises four main sections : introduction to the 
gospels, to the life of Christ as seen in its historical, cultural and social set- 
ting. The life of Christ is then dealt with, based entirely on the gospel 
text. Finally, a dogmatic summary brings together the gleanings from the 
texts. The soundness of doctrine, the clarity of the firm and precise style, 
the understanding of scripture (the fruit of intimacy with it), are a happy 
augury for the series, which will consist of four volumes. Teachers will be 
glad to have at their disposal very shortly such an organic course of great 
value, adapted to lay mentality, responding to their intellectual require- 
ments and their spiritual aspirations. 


The Church. — In The Living Christ 1 the Reverend John L. Mucruy ex- 
plains the doctrine of the Mystical Body in simple and clear style. He fol- 
lows closely the encyclical of Pius XII who has clarified more than one debat- 

ed point. The present volume is not meant for the specialist but for the 

layman wanting to deepen his religious knowledge. At a time when ideas 
about the Church have been discussed in the United States to the point of 
disturbing men’s minds, this book is opportune. It teaches a sure doctrine, 
establishes it in a solid way, calmly, without the slightest attempt at 
polemics. Valuable for a better comprehension of the nature and function 
of the Church, this book is also full of spiritual nourishment for souls. 

Palmer Rockey offers us the translation of the excellent work by a Span- 
ish theologian, Father Luis CoLomer, O.F.M., The Catholic Church : The 
Mystical Body of Christ.? This book reviews, in a more detailed manner, 
the vital activity, the organic growth, the sanctifying réle of the Church. 
More difficult than Fr. Murphy’s book, richer in perspectives on the interior 
life, but limited to the spiritual organization of the Church, Fr. Colomer’s 
volume will be read with profit as much to the mind as the heart, by every 
Catholic intellectual. 

As the Mystical Body of Christ, the Church is no stranger to any human 
activity. This idea is developed in a collection of conferences given by the 
late Father John W. Cavanaueu, C.S.C., 2a former president of the Univer- 
sity of Notre Dame (Indiana). These «+ Conferences on timeless truths ”’ 
insist on the fact that no sphere, whether of education or of business, is 
impervious to religious influence. A straightforward eloquence inspires these 


SS 

* John L. Murrny, The Living Christ, Milwaukee, The Bruce Publishing Co., 
1952, XII-328 pp., $ 3.75. 

* Luis CoLomer, O, F. M., The Catholic Church: The Mystical Body of Christ, 
translated from the Spanish by Palmer Rockey, Paterson, N. J., St. Anthony Guild 
Press, 1952, XIV-376 PP., $3.50. 

% John A. Cavanauau, C. S. C., The Conquest of Life. Conferences on Timeless 
Truths, edited with a Biographical Sketch by John A. O’Brien, Paterson, N. J., 
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- addresses which reveal an intense love for the Catholic Church, a clear view 
of how religion enters into practical life, a broad and sympathetic compre- 
hension of the contemporary world. 


Religious Pedagogy. — The Confraternity of Christian Doctrine has 
published the lessons given at the last national congress at Chicago in No- 
vember 1951.1 The readers of this review have been informed about this 
important congress (cf. Sister M. Rosaria, M.H.S.H., Gleanings of the Mid- 
Century Survey. Ninth National Convention of the Confraternity of Christian 
Doctrine, Lumen Vitae, VII (1952), pp. 119-33). Very numerous speeches 
allow one to evaluate the present day tendencies of American catechesis and 
also bring out the increasingly active part which lay men and women are 
taking in the Christian formation of youth. It is impossible to convey the 
wealth contained in this document : all those who are interested in religious 
teaching and education in all its forms will find in this collection opinions 
which are always interesting, experiences which show the vitality of American 
Catholicism, and some conferences of an extremely high level of thought 
and as well as deep vision. 

How does the idea of God develop in the child and adolescent ? The Rever- 
end John B. McDoweE LL? has undertaken an answer to this question, by 
applying three tests to more than 2,000 boys and girls from the fourth pri- 
mary year to the fourth and last secondary year. Two tests probe the influ- 
ence of instruction properly so-called (wealth and exactness of vocabulary, 
answers by ‘Yes’ or ‘No’ to a series of 65 questions). The third test claims 
to discover the idea which the child has of God when all the influences which 
play upon the genesis of a concept have had their effect (Choice of a word, 
acceptance or rejection en bloc of 47 groups of four qualificatives or sub- 
stantives which may or may not be applied to God). The Reverend John Mc- 
DowELL’s remarks are all interesting. We note that for many children, the 
technical terms and definitions which have been memorized are devoid of 
all meaning. A fact which is also to be regretted — and which should 
receive the attention of specialists in secondary education — is that there 
is hardly any deepening of religious knowledge in the secondary school. From 
all points of view, the enquiry of the Rev. McDowELt ought to make those 
responsible for religious education reflect, for, along with really encouraging 
results, it reveals the deficiencies of the system. 

The Reverend Sister Mary JANET (MILLER) is an authority in the domain 
of the training of adolescents. In her recent thesis she gives us the fruit 


1 Pyoceedings of the National Congress of the Contraternity of Christian Doctrine, 
Chicago, November 1951, Paterson, N. J., St. Anthony Guild Press,1952, XI X-442 pp. 

2 John B. McDowELL, The Development of the Idea of God in the Catholic Child, 
Washington, D. C., The Catholic University of America Press, 1952, XIV-146 pp., 
3 ie 52 

5 ge Mary JANET MILLER, S. C., General Education in the American Catholic 
Secondary School, Washington, D. C., The Catholic University of America Press, 
1952, XXIV-164 pp., $ 2.00. 
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of her researches and experiences. The author has developed her most cher- 
ished views in this review (Lumen Vitae, VII (1952), PP. 591-600). This 
masterly article does away with the need for an introduction to and appre- 
ciation of the Reverend Sister’s work : it speaks for itself. 

The Reverend Bernard RatticaNn is chiefly concerned with higher edu- 
cation. ! If it is suffering, especially in Colleges, from a lack of unity and from 
being dispersed, what are the remedies favoured by the most celebrated 
establishments in the country ? How do they suggest that a return should 
be made to the general culture which has been supplanted by a too hasty 
specialization ? The Catholic colleges have one great advantage over their 
lay rivals : thomist philosophy and courses in theology allow of the integra- 
tion of the whole of education in a coherent synthesis. However, Catholic 
educationalists should devote themselves especially to giving all students, 
even the least brilliant, a humanist culture suitable to their talents. Technic- 
al specialization will come later. And in this connection, the undertakings 
of the lay or government institutions are extremely suggestive and efficient. 


We cannot attempt to review all the pedagogical theses presented to the 
Catholic University of America. They are certainly extremely interesting, 
but have only a relative and remote incidence on religious pedagogy. We 
will confine ourselves to mentioning a few for the benefit of readers who 
wish to enlarge the scope of their knowledge and improve their method. 


James T. Curtin, A Factor Analysis of Verbal and Non-Verbal Tests of Intelligence, 
1951, VIII-64 pp., $ 1,25. 

Justin A. DriscoL, Factors in Intelligence Achievement, 1952, VIII-56 pp., $ 1,00. 

J. L. Franerty, A Study of the Effect of Operational Factors on Secondary School 
Instruction, 1952, VIII-82 Pp., $ 1,00. 

Sr. M. BRIDEEN Lone, An Evaluation of Catholic Elementary School Teachers’ Pre- 
Service Education, 1952, XII-100 pp., $ 1,00. 

Sr. M. BERNARD FRANCIS LouGHERy, Parental Rights in American Educational 
Law : Theiv Bases and I mplementation, 1952, XII-244 pp., $ 3,00. 

Trafford P. Mauer, S. J., The Attitude of High School Juniors and Seniors Towards 
Counseling Procedure with Reference to Certain Personality Factors and Personal 
Problem Frequency, 1952, VIII-126 pp., $ I,00. 

Sr. BELLARMINE RoMUALDEz, The Concept of Being in Modern Educational Theories, 
1952, XII-218 pp., $ 2,25. 

Humphrey Ruszex, Test Patterns of Intelligence, 1952, VIII-70 pp., $ r,00. 


Joseph Francis SHaRPE, The Retention of Meaningful Material, 1952, XII-66 PP., 
$ 1,00. 


Sex Education. — The book by the Rev. Henry V. SATTLEG, C. SS. R., 2 
is a clear and methodical little treatise of sex morality and provides a method 
for delicately educating children and adolescents in this matter. The author 


1 Bernard T. Ratrican, A Critical Study of the General Education Movement, 
Washington, D. C., The Catholic University of America Press, 1952, XIV-248 Pp, 
3.00 $. 

2 Henry V. SattirR, C. SS. R., Parents, Children and the Facts of Life, Paterson, 
N. J., St. Anthony Guild Press, 1952, XVIII-272 pp., $ 3,00. 
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is moralist, psychologist, teacher and pastor of souls. Few books of this 
type are so prudent and definite. Father SATTLER excels in giving simple 
principles illustrated by examples from life accessible to any reader. Teach- 
ers — and more particularly parents — will find in this book a complete 
summary of sex morality, points of child and adolescent psychology (boys 
and girls), and very sensible suggestions for sex training. A healthy, thor- 
ough, discreet book, full of the Christian spirit. 


Albert L&onarD, S.J., Brussels. 


FRENCH LANGUAGE 


A Short Bibliography on the Subject of Confirmation for the Use of 
Catechists. 1 — Although, during these last years, and especially the last 
few months, catechists’ attention has been particularly directed to the 
problems concerning the reception of the sacrament. of Confirmation, few 
books have been published dealing exclusively with the subject. 2 


The following are some titles likely to be helpful to teachers : 


1) Doctrinal and pastoral. — We will make particular mention of a book 
called Le Sceau de l’Esprit* and compiled by several authors. The subjects 
treated in succession are L’action du Saint-Esprit dans le Peuple Elu (Th. 
MaErteEns), Le Symbolisme du rite de la Confirmation (L. Bouyer), Aspect 
doctrinal du sacrement de Confirmation, La pastovale du sacrement de Confir- 
mation (Mgr. DuPoNT). 

2) Books designed for the preparation of children for confirmation. — a) 
For the catechist : Fr. G.-M. Lz Brun has written a doctrinal study for 
priests and catechists to be commented on for children: La Confirmation 
en XII tableaux et autant de legons. * The author first deals with confirmation 
in general, then in its effects. 

0) For children (and eventually for their catechist) : Certain books are 
written by way of familiar readings designed to create the desirable dis- 
positions in the child. 


1 We only mention those books of recent date which have been sent to the editor 
by the publishers. 

2 Our bibliography does not include numerous articles recently published in 
various reviews, notably Paroisse et Liturgie, La Maison-Dieu, Vérité et Vie, Ecclesia, 
La vie spirituelle, Lumen Vitae. 

8 Saint-André, Apostolat liturgique, 1953 (due to appear about Easter). 

4 Tournai, Casterman, 1942, 185 pp. We also call to mind Le sacrement de confir- 
mation (8 preparatory lessons) published by the diocesan federation of children’s 


groups in Liége. 
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We cannot review again excellent books which are of an early date! and 
will simply mention a work by Germaine Lary, recently republished, called 
Avec ton ami Godefroi. * It is intended for boys of from 11 to 12, and the 
young candidate for confirmation is compared to a knight of the Middle 
Ages. The romanticized life of Godefroi de Bouillon is suggested as a model. 

Other books or pamphlets are more technical in style and are intended 
to introduce the child to the doctrine and rite of confirmation. Ma confir- 
mation, * by Canon CROEGAERT is a model of its kind. 


3) Books or pamphlets for the actual ceremony. — Among a number of 
little books, we way mention one of the best and most complete of the bro- 
chures : Le sacrement de confirmation (manual for the use of candidates). 4 
It contains a short commentary, the text of the liturgical prayers in Latin 
and French, the musical notation of the chants, a choice of hymns. It is 
printed in red and black and some small coloured illustrations enhance the 
appearance. 5 

Pierre RANWEZz, S.J., Brussels. 


GERMAN LANGUAGE 


The Religious Instruction and Formation of Children. — The present 
day catechetical movement stresses the special character of Christian doc- 
trine as being the « Message of salvation. ”? Fr. WERBER reminds us in 
this connection that the different events in the history of salvation find their 
true meaning and unity in the « mystery of Christ ’’. His book Das Chris- 
tus-geheimnis in dey Katechese*® which came out some time ago, pleads for 
greater unification of the gospel and the catechism and applies his theory 
in several lessons for children. KI. Tilman is in Support of the same prin- 
ciple and gives a very suggestive elaboration of it in connection with the 
new German catechism in course of preparation. In other countries, also, 


use of the gospels and their arrangemeut in Kl. Tirman’s brochure, Chris- 
tusverkiindigung an die Jugend dev Gegenwart,” They will also find help in 


ao 3s, 
1 For instance, Gasnigr, La grace de ma confirmation ; GOoLpIE, Soldat du Christ ; 
Mariz-HELENE, Soldats du Christ; T. Mirset, La Pentecéte de Philippe ; G. Pror, 


Les trois gestes de la con firmation and Les 7 dons du Saint-Esprit, 7 vertus de V’adoles- 
cence. 


* Tours, Mame, new ed. 1948, III-117 pp. 

8 Saint-André, Apostolat liturgique, 1948, III-60 Pp. Also for older children : Sacre- 
ment de combat by the abbé BoLanp. 

* Bourges, Tardy, 1947, III-40 pp. 

5 Also a small pamphlet, Rénovation, Confirmation, Toulouse, Privat, 1950. 

* Freiburg, Colmar, Alsatia Verlag, s. d., 127 pp. 

7 Miinchen, Pfeiffer, 1950, 43 pp. 
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Fr. M. Manuwavp’s small book Christuskveise, 1 which gives a psychological 
commentary of the texts on the person of Jesus. 

From the psychological point of view a work which merits our particular 
attention is that of A. BURGARDSMEIER. In 1942 the author undertook an. 
enquiry in western Germany among about 2,000 children and young people, 
boys as well as girls, about 25% aged 9 to 10, 30% 11 to 14 and 45% from 
15 to 16. He put five questions on religious psychology to them and published 
some of the replies in his little book Gott und Himmel in dey psychischen 
- Welt dey Jugend.® After a critical review of the work of Kroh,:-Miehle, Vor- 
wahl, Hansen, Nobiling, Voss and others whom he mentions, he groups 
together the children’s answers to the first three questions, and specially to 
this one : What would you do if God suddenly appeared to you ? He classes 
the results psychologically. The book is not easy to read, chiefly because of 
the condensed style in which it is written and the poor presentation, but it is 
useful for anyone who is interested in the religious psychology of the child. 

In a small manual for the use of catechists who teach bible history, Grund- 
viss einer Katechetik fiir die Volksschule, ? WiRTHMULLER does not give us 
anything very new ; he only sets out to givea little practical advice. On the 
other hand, the supplementary volumes of Kocu, Homiletisches Handbuch, * 
are full of new material. This Beispielsammlung could very well be made use 
of independently of the preceding volumes. Taking about 400 subjects of 
moral content, from 4 to 6 examples are given of each, notable for their 
realistic common sense and their suggestive value. The style is both concise 
and vivid. The publisher tells us that the complete work is in course of being 
re-edited. 

We may mention one other book of piety in fine Gothic printing, Goiteslob, 
Gebet und Gesangbuch,* prayers and chants in couplets for all circumstances. 
A dozen different suggestions for assistance at Mass. 


Marcel vAN CasTER, S.J., Brussels. 


1 K6éIn, Bundesamt Neudeutschland, 54 pp. 

2 Diisseldorf, Patmos Verlag, s. d., 170 pp. 

3 Miinchen, Pfeiffer, 1951, 131 pp. 

4 Kocu, A., Homiletisches Handbuch, XII Band, Ergdénzungswerk. Erster Teil: 
Beispielsammlung, zweiter Band: Beispiele ziiv katholischen Sittlenehve, Freiburg, 
Herder, 1951, 22 X 14 cm., 490 pp. 

5 Innsbriick, Verlag F. Ranch, s. d., 17 X 12 cm., 696 pp. 
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